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EVENTS OF 


the prospect which is becoming increasingly 

probable of a General Election upon the issue 
of tha Russian Treaty. There is o subject within the 
range of public affairs which arouses fiercer passions, 
or on which less reliable information is available, than 
that of Russia; and a campaign in which this topic 
figured largely would almost inevitably break the 
- records of electioneering nonsens>. It would be espe- 
cially distasteful to Liberals, who have persistently and 
sincerely advocated a reasonable settlement with Russia, 
to be placed in the position of attacking what purports 
to be a step in this direction. But while this consideration 
should forbid anything in the nature of factious oppo- 
sition to the Treaty, it cannot justify an uncritical 
aeceptance of it, if it is cast on such unsound lines as 
* to be more likely to obstruct than to promote its osten- 
sible object. Whether this is true of the present Treaty 
is a question which Liberals must consider strictly on 
its merits. In determining this question, the considera- 
tion that it would not look well to be fighting on the 
same side as the Die-hards is as much out of place as 
a jealous desire to disparage the achievements of the 
Labour Government. In our judgment, the undertak- 
ing to guarantee a loan of unspecified dimensions, as a 
condition of a settlement of claims, is open to even 
graver objections than are commonly realized. There 
is another most unsatisfactory feature of the Treaty, 
which has hitherto escaped notice, to which we call 


attention in a leading article. 
* * * 


In determining their course of action, Liberals must, 
of course, give due weight to the general undesirability 
of refusing to ratify a treaty signed by responsible British 
Ministers. But it is hardly less important to ensure that 
the presumption in favour of ratification shall not be 
abused by Ministers entering into engagements which 
they have reason to know Parliament will disapprove. 
The Prime Minister assured the House of Commons 
repeatedly and emphatically during the negotiations that 
there was ‘‘ no question ’’ of guaranteeing a loan. He 


N" Liberal can regard with anything but distaste 


THE WEEK 


spoke contemptuously (on June 18th) of the ‘‘ credulous 
persons ’’ who believed suggestions to the contrary. He 
thus showed that he was well aware that a guaranteed 
loan would be unpalatable to the House of Commons. 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald was one of the leaders of the 
Union of Democratic Control, whose principal object 
was to secure for Parliament a greater influence over 
foreign policy. To conclude a Treaty on a basis which 
you have expressly assured Parliament that you would 
never entertain, and then to appeal to Parliament to 
uphold your signature, is a singular application of the 
principles of that body. When he gave his assurances, 
the Prime Minister presumably disapproved himself of 
the idea of a guaranteed loan ; and he has still to explain 
what induced him to change his mind. It is not unfair 
to suggest that the explanation lies in the impatient 
eagerness of the Labour Party for the prestige of a 
Russian settlement, coupled with a virtual indifference 
as to its terms. The Soviet delegates were clever enough 
to see the bargaining advantage that this gave them, 
and they have exploited it to the utmost. 
* * * 

It is difficult to understand Lord Balfour’s motive 
in publishing the letter which Lord Birkenhead wrote to 
him in March, 1922, on the boundary clause of the Irish 
Treaty. The construction of this clause is notoriously a 
matter of controversy ; but it is common ground that, as 
Lord Birkenhead has frequently declared and now 
reaffirms, the only body competent to decide the issue is 
the Boundary Commission itself. In view of the atmo- 
sphere that has been created, it will be difficult in any 
case for the Commission, which means in effect Mr. 
Justice Feetham, to maintain a strictly judicial im- 
partiality, and still more difficult for him to convince 
the two publics of Ireland that he has acted in this 
spirit. It can hardly assist him in his task that it should 
be made known that Lord Birkenhead will consider him 
‘‘a lunatic’’ if he takes the view that the boundary 
clause implies anything more than a minor rectification of 
the frontier. Lord Birkenhead’s legal arguments to 
this effect, are singularly unconvincing. He assimilates 
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the boundary clause to the provisions of the Treaty of 
Berlin, establishing the Principality of Bulgaria; where 
the territories of the Principality were defined in general 
outline in the Treaty, and where it was provided that 
a Commission should be appointed to delimit on the spot 
the frontiers so defined. The fact that the Irish Treaty 
treats Northern Ireland as ‘‘ an entity already exist- 
ing,”’ and described by reference to the Government of 
Ireland Act, requires us, in Lord Birkenhead’s view, 
to regard the provisions of that Act as settling the general 
outline of Ulster’s territory. But this is to beg the 
very point at issue, namely, whether the boundary clause, 
which was certainly intended to amend the territorial 
provisions of the Government of Ireland Act, was or 
was not intended to provide for their substantial amend- 


ment. 
* * * 


Lord Birkenhead’s contention that if substantial 
transferences of territory had been in question the 
boundary clause would have been worded very differ- 
ently is equally open to criticism; for, as Mr. Lloyd 
George made clear ir his speech on Wednesday, the 
words of the clause were copied from the Upper Silesian 
and Schleswig-Holstein clauses of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, which did provide for substantial transfers of 
territory. Mr. Lloyd George rather paradoxically en- 
dorses Lord Birkenhead’s letter, and “all that it con- 
tains,’’ though he makes the reservation that he is 
“ not accepting the gloss or the perversion of that letter 
by either friends or critics.’’ Possibly Mr. Lloyd 
George means that while the Treaty cannot rightly be 
so construed as to trarsfer the two counties bodily to 
the Free State, the Commission may legitimately trans- 
fer large sections, and perhaps the greater part of them. 
This, indeed, is the only reasonable interpretation to 
place on his references to the topic in the House of 
Commons when the Treaty was signed. This would 
mean that in Mr. Lloyd George’s view, the issue of 
rectification versus large territorial transfers is by no 
means so sharp and clear-cut as most controversialists 
assume. This seems to us a reasonable view. In any 
case, Lord Birkenhead’s letter cannot be accepted as an 
authoritative statement of the intentions of the signa- 
tories to the Treaty. It is not strictly “a contemporary 
document,’’ as Lord Balfour describes it; for it was 
written three months after the signing of the Treaty, 
when the present controversy was already ablaze. Mean- 
while, the less said to embarrass Mr. Justice Feetham 
in his well-nigh impossible task the better. 

* * * 


The Prime Minister’s speech at Geneva has been 
vigorously applauded in some quarters and belittled as 
nebulous in others. It seemed to us to be good of its 
kind, and also to be of the kind the occasion demanded ; 
for hecould only have done mischief by trying to expound 
a definite plan of his own for securing disarmament. Cer- 
tainly his speech made a good impression at Geneva. 
He made several useful suggestions with regard to the 
interpretation of the Covenant and of the Statute of 
the International Court. He showed quite clearly that 
he was opposed to any attempt to achieve security by 
means of military alliances, and he suggested that the 
League should authorize the necessary preliminary survey 
of the ground with a view to an early conference upon 
armaments. This the Assembly did. After some dis- 
cussion behind the scenes, Mr. MacDonald and M. 
Herriot moved a joint resolution which was carried with- 
out opposition. Two Committees are to examine al] the 
available material with regard to disarmament and 
security, including the observations of the various 
Governments on the draft Treaty of Mutual Assistance ; 





and to study the actual Articles in the Covenant bearing 
upon these questions and upon the settlement of disputes, 
and also the terms of the Statute establishing the Inter- 
national Court. 

* * * 

It is now understood both in London and Cairo 
that Zaghloul Pasha has again changed his mind and 
has definitely accepted the invitation to meet Mr. Ram- 
say MacDonald in London towards the end of this 
month. The significance of his decision turns, of course, 
upon whether it implies the withdrawal of his prepos- 
terous demand that the recognition of full Egyptian 
sovereignty over the Sudan should be regarded as a con- 
dition precedent to the discussion of all other questions. 
There is some reason to hope that this may be so, as 
otherwise it is hard to see what he could hope to gain 
from the negotiations, in view of the unmistakable 
firmness of the British Government’s recent declara- 
tions. In that event, we may hope for a discontinuance 
of the artificial anti-British agitation in the Sudan, 
which was fast making impossible even the maintenance 
of the status quo under the convention of 1899. On the 
main issue of their responsibility for maintaining order 
in the Sudan the British Government clearly cannot give 
way. Once this is recognized, there should be no diffi- 
culty in giving satisfactory guarantees with regard to 
the water supply and other legitimate Egyptian 
interests. 

* * _ 

No settlement has yet been reached in the dispute 
between the farmers and the milk distributors, and it is 
obvious that a breakdown of the system of milk distri- 
bution during the coming winter might involve most 
serious consequences for the inhabitants of the large 
towns. It is always difficult to disentangle the exact 
facts of a controversy of this kind from the ex parte 
statements of the disputants. It seems, however, that 
the distributors wish to sell milk at 7d. a quart during 
the whole of the six winter months, whereas last year 
the price was 8d. for three of the corresponding months. 
They propose also, however, that the farmers should 
bear the burden of this reduction, and the farmers 
refuse. It is clearly in the public interest that milk 
should be cheap, but, on the other hand, it is well known 
that farmers generally are faced with serious difficulties 
and that the middlemen who deal in agricultural pro- 
duce, as the Linlithgow Reports showed, are compara- 
tively prosperous. In its report on the milk trade, the 
Linlithgow Committee expressed the opinion that the 
charges of the wholesalers, in London, Glasgow, and 
other similar centres, were too high. There seems, 
therefore, to be a strong case for a reduction in the 
price of milk to the consumer, but at the expense of 
the distributors rather than of the farmers. 

+ * * 

The farmers, according to their own statements, are 
exploring the possibilities of alternative methods of 
distribution which might be cheaper to the public and 
more profitable to themselves. It is clear enough that 
the organization of cheaper methods of distribution of 
its produce is essential to the prosperity of the agricul- 
tural community, but we are-more than doubtful 
whether any alternative method of distributing milk, 
which would ensure adequate and regular supplies for 
the large towns, can be improvized in the very short 
time available before the winter months are upon us. 
If the parties fail to come to terms, the Government, in 
our opinion, ought to intervene. It should treat the 
dispute as it would an industria] dispute which directly 
threatened the well-being of the community. If the 
Minister of Labour can intervene in the Covent Garden 
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strike, which does not appear to be causing any incon- 
venience to the public whatever, we see no reason why 
the President of the Board of Trade, or some other 
Minister, should not intervene in this much more 
serious case. There is nothing to prevent the Govern- 
ment from acting as a conciliator, and if it fails to bring 
about a settlement by consent it should ask Parliament 
for powers which would enable it effectively to protect 
the public. 
* * 

There seems little doubt that this autumn will be 
marked by @ further crescendo of the industrial unrest 
which has been developing throughout the whole year. 
Apart from local disputes of varying importance, such 
as the Covent Garden dispute, the strike of steel workers 
at Sheffield, the difficulties in the building industry 
over the hours to be worked in certain districts, and so 
on, we are faced at the moment with a possible stoppage 
of the Textile Finishing Trades, involving about 80,000 
workers. Last May the Unions demanded a 10 per 
cent. advance in wages: this was countered by a demand 
for a reduction from the employers, who eventually 
suggested arbitration. An overwhelming majority of 
the two-thirds of the workpeople who returned ballot 
papers adopted the recommendation of their leaders, 
and voted against arbitration, thereby authorizing strike 
action if necessary to secure an increase. This result 
was communicated to the employers nearly a fortnight 
ago. The executives of the various unions concerned 
are meeting on Saturday, and if a satisfactory reply is 
not received, notices to cease work may be tendered. 
The Finishing Trades are to 4 considerable extent under 
the control of three or four big combines, and there is 
no doubt that the high dividends which they have con- 
sistently paid in recent years have provoked the present 
dispute. Oa the other hand, there are numerous small 
firms, who cannot pay wages much higher than at the 
present time. 

* * * 

In many respects the situation resembles that in the 
coalmining industry, though the causes are altogether 
different. Once more a turn for the worse in the coal 
trade has accompanied the signing of an agreement more 
advantageous to the miners, and the agreement has in- 
tensified the depression. In the Bristol district and the 
Forest of Dean, most of the pits are closed ; the owners 
declaring that they cannot afford to work under the 
new National Agreement, and the miners refusing to 
work under the old one. A similar dispute in Kent 
has been settled this week by the agreement of the 
owners to pay the rates of the National Agreement. 
In Durham, and to a lesser extent in Northumberland, 
many pits have closed down owing to want of trade, 
while the last financial ascertainment for South Wales 
shows that all profits will be absorbed in paying the 
minimum. Everywhere wages are falling and short 
time is increasing. It is difficult to determine how far 
this depression is due to resumed production in the 
Ruhr, how far to the new wage agreement, and how far 
to less direct causes. The outlook is not a promising 
one, and it is easy to understand the miners’ concern 
at the prospect of large coal deliveries under the 
London Agreement, on which matter, however, it is 
difficult to see how the Prime Minister can give them 
any satisfaction. Meanwhile trouble looms ahead on 
the railways and in the engineering industry. 


* a * 
The large cut (£11,200,000) made by the Budget 


Bureau in the American Naval Estimates for the next 
financial year does not appear to affect the position with 


regard to the special Bill providing for the cruiser pro- 
gramme, but must clearly be taken as a rebuff to the 
naval agitation which followed last year’s manceuvres and 
was intensified by the Japanese crisis, the more so as 
it follows on the President’s disapproval of the proposed 
elevation of turret-guns in the capital ships. There was 
nothing provocative in this proposal itself; but, as we 
said at the time, we believe the British Government’s 
protest to have been fully justified. Whether the scheme 
would constitute an actual infringement of the Wash- 
ington Treaty is a highly debatable technical point; 
but it is clearly undesirable that any signatory to the 
Treaty should interpret such a point in its own favour 
without consulting the others. The incident illustrates 
forcibly the necessity of attaching to any treaty for 
limitation of armaments proper provision for the inter- 
pretation of purely technical clauses by an expert com- 
mission, by whom they can be settled with greater cer- 
tainty and considerably less danger of friction than by 
diplomatic correspondence. 
* * * 

The Minister of Health has appointed a Committee 
to inquire into and report upon new methods of build- 
ing working-class houses. It consists of fourteen mem- 
bers and will be presided over by Sir Ernest Moir. The 
appointment of this Committee is a direct response to 
the motion in the House of Lords urging the necessity 
of such an inquiry. It is high time that this investiga- 
tion should be undertaken, for if it produces positive 
results, as Lord Weir’s speech in the House of Lords 
suggests that it may, it will change the nature of the 
housing problem completely, and necessitate large alter- 
ations in Mr. Wheatley’s schemes. If houses can be 
built cheaply and in larger quantities, of materials 
other than brick, not only will a subsidy on the present 
scale be unnecessary, but the bottom will fall out of 
all the elaborate arrangements made with the building 
trade as at present constituted. 


* * * 

Our Irish Correspondent writes:—‘‘ The present 
tactics of Lord Birkenhead and a large part of the Eng- 
lish Press are calculated to cause the maximum of 
trouble in Ireland. It is perfectly clear to anyone who 
was in touch with the Treaty negotiations that Mr. 
Lloyd George told quite a different story to each side. 
This fact in itself does not surprise anyone, nor will the 
fact that Lord Birkenhead followed the same lead come 
as a great shock. It is, however, distressing to find 
that the English people as a whole are prepared to give 
themselves and their friends the benefit of the doubt. 
Perhaps, indeed, this is not really the case, but at 
present all the evidence points that way, and if the 
Government and people as a whole are being misrepre- 
sented, it is high time that someone of authority should 
say so quite clearly. A continuance of the present atti- 
tude must inevitably result in reviving throughout Ire- 
land all the old suspicions of perfidious dealing on the 
part of British politicians, and thus throwing the rela- 
tions between the two countries back into the highly 
unsatisfactory position to which the Treaty was sup- 
posed to put an end. A Boundary Commission ap- 
pointed and functioning in the present atmosphere can- 
not possibly do anything but harm. Meanwhile it is 
believed in Dublin that as a result of Mr. Devoy’s visit 
and the growing difficulties of the situation a reconcilia- 
tion has been effected between the Government and the 
National Party, and that a portfolio will be found for 
Mr. McGrath after the recess. This, if true, represents 
a triumph for Mr. Cosgrave, and will make it very 
difficult for Mr, Q’Higgins and his followers to remain 
in office,” 
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MORE -LIGHT ON THE RUSSIAN TREATY. 


AST week’s ‘‘ New Leader ’’ contains, over the 
L signature of ‘‘ The Editor,’’ a spirited defence 
of the Russian Treaty, which acquires an 
added interest and importance from the fact that the 
author is obviously well-informed as to the secret his- 
tory of the negotiations. It was the ‘‘ New Leader ”’ 
which first, we think, revealed the part played by the 
private members after negotiations had been formally 
broken off, and made clear the important fact that the 
guaranteed loan clause had been agreed to at an earlier 
stage. The article to which we now refer contains defi- 
nite statements on some very vital points, on which 
Ministers, in their various speeches and interviews, have 
preserved an impenetrable silence. It is clear that 
these statements represent something more than idle 
speculation ; and it becomes important to know exactly 

what significance to attach to them. 
The statements to which we desire to call attention 

are as follows:— 

(1) “The amount (of the guaranteed loan) is not 
fixed, but may be round about £30 millions.’’ 

(2) ‘“‘ At the same time (i.e., only when British 
claims are satisfied) Russia will recover the large sums 
(said to amount to £15 millions) deposited by the 
Tsardom in British banks.” 

(3) ““M. Rakovsky has offered to pledge these 


millions in the banks as security ’’’ (for the guaranteed 
loan). 


In the first of the above extracts, the Editor of the ‘‘ New 
Leader ’’ indicates, with an air of authority, the scale 
of the proposed guaranteed loan. Mr. Ponsonby, it will 
be remembered, could give ‘‘ absolutely no idea’’ of 
its order of magnitude; this, he declared, was a matter 
for subsequent negotiation. Many reasonable people 
are disposed to accept this position as satisfactory, and, 
indeed, to argue that this vagueness renders the loan 
clause so innocuous that it would be absurd for Parlia- 
ment to reject the Treaty merely because it might not 
be willing to guarantee a large loan to Russia. We 
cannot share this view. The guaranteed loan is the 
pivot of the whole Treaty. The mutual dependence of 
the loan and the satisfaction of claims is expressly laid 
down. Unless the British Government is satisfied with 
the compensation proposed, there will be no guaranteed 
loan. But equally, unless the Soviet Government is 
satisfied with the loan, there will be no compensation. 
In these circumstances it is surely obvious that unless 
there is a fair prospect of reaching agreement as to the 
size of the loan, the financial chapter of the Treaty can 
do no conceivable good, and may do great harm by 
obstructing a settlement of the question of claims on a 
less equivocal basis. It is incredible that the Cabinet 
itself has ‘‘ absolutely no idea’’ of the magnitude of 
the loan it is prepared to recommend, and it is essential 
that Parliament should know what the Cabinet’s idea 
is. In a letter which we published last week, Mr. 
Birch Crisp argued that ‘‘ when the actual proposals 
are submitted to Parliament, members may find that 
the sum to be guaranteed by the British Government 
is inconsiderable.’? We do not know whether he would 
apply the term ‘“‘ inconsiderable ”’ to a loan of £30 mil- 
lions. But it would be sheer mockery for Parliament 
to ratify the Treaty on the ground that it might be 
better to stomach a small guaranteed loan of, say, £5 
millions, than to take the unprecedented course of re- 
jecting a Treaty signed by responsible British Ministers, 
when these Ministers know well that a very much larger 
sum will be required to implement the Treaty. 

The second extract calls attention to an important 
item of the Treaty which has hitherto escaped the notice 
of its critics. An inconspicuous clause—Article 14 in 





the chapter headed ‘‘ Miscellaneous ’’—runs as fol- 
lows :— 

“On the coming into force of the Treaty referred 
to in Article 11, Article 10 of the Trade Agreement of 
March 16, 1921, will be abrogated, until which time it 
will be maintained in force, Article 1 of the present 
Treaty notwithstanding.” 

To appreciate the force of this provision we must 
turn to Article 10 of the Trade Agreement, which runs 
as follows:— 


“The Russian Soviet Government undertakes to 
make no claim to dispose in any way of the funds or 
other property of the late Imperial and Provisional 
Russian Governments in the United Kingdom. The 
British Government gives a corresponding undertaking 
as regards British Government funds and property in 
Russia. This Article is not to prejudice the inclusion 
in the general Treaty referred to in the Preamble of 
any provision dealing with the subject-matter of this 
Article. 

“ Both parties agree to protect and not to transfer 
to any claimants pending the conclusion of the aforesaid 
Treaty any of the above funds or property which may 
be subject to their control.” 

But for this clause, de jure recognition would pre- 
sumably give the Soviet Government a legal title to the 
funds of previous Russian Governments in this country. 
The ‘‘ New Leader”’ is, therefore, right in asserting 
that the present Treaty will, by virtue of Article 14, 
hand over to the Soviet Government, when the matters 
of compensation and guaranteed loan have been settled, 
‘“‘ the large sums deposited by the Tsardom in British 
banks.’’ What is to be said of this arrangement? 

In the first place, what are these “‘ large sums 
deposited by the Tsardom in British banks ’’? They con- 
sist, we understand, of the unexpended balances of the 
credits advanced by the British Treasury during the 
war. They are the unused residue of the ‘“‘ inter- 
Allied ’’ debt of £600 millions which Russia owes to 
Britain. Everyone in Britain is, of course, reconciled 
to the eventual cancellation of this debt, for which, 
indeed, as with other ‘‘ inter-Allied ’’ debts, there is a 
strong equitable case. But it has always been assumed 
that complete cancellation would be accompanied by the 
return to the British Treasury of these unused balances. 
It is one thing to say that Russia need not pay us for 
the munitions with which we supplied her during the 
war. It is quite another thing to say that she need not 
repay us the sums still lying in this country which were 
advanced for the purchase of munitions, but which were 
not actually used owing to the outbreak of the Revo- 
lution. Obviously she can repay us these sums, and in 
equity she ought to do so. The proper course with 
regard to these bank deposits was clearly to put them 
‘“‘in cold storage ’’ along with the gold deposited by 
Russia as security for the loan, and with the Brest- 
Litovsk gold; which means, in effect, to set them off 
against the debt. 

Another question at once suggests itself. What is 
the relation between the sums which the Soviet Govern- 
ment will thus acquire and the sums which they will pay 
in compensation to bondholders and individuals whose 
businesses have been confiscated? Apart altogether from 
the guaranteed loan, will the Soviet Government pay 
any net compensation at all; or will they merely satisfy 
their British creditors out of funds to which they are 
not now entitled, to which on no principle of equity 
ought they to become entitled, but to which the Treaty 
will, in fact, entitle them? Will not the transaction, 
indeed, yield them the advantage that they will obtain 
immediate possession of a large capital sum, while the 
commensurate compensation obligations will mature 
only in the form of interest payments? Parliament 
should demand some information on these points. In 
the meantime, it is apparent that the guaranteed loan 
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is not the only bait which the Treaty gives the Bolshe- 
viks to induce them to come to terms with their 
creditors. 

It is impossible to leave this transaction without 
putting a final question. Why have Ministers said 
nothing about this exceedingly important provision of 
the Treaty? It is contained, as we have said, in an 
inconspicuous article, outside the chapter headed 
‘* Claims and Loan,’’ which it is natural to assume 
comprises the whole of the financial arrangements. Its 
meaning is not conveyed by the words of the Article, 
but can only be elicited by reference to another docu- 
ment. If “‘ legislation by reference ’’ is not to become 
a source of grave abuse, Ministers must be especially 
careful to explain clearly the purport of important 
clauses, the meaning of which does not leap to the eye. 
Was it only the haste with which the Treaty was patched 
up that caused Mr. Ponsonby to omit to do so? Doubt- 
less this is in part the explanation; for we can- 
not believe that Mr. Ponsonby deliberately intended 
to mislead the House of Commons and the public. 
But we suspect that an uncomfortable feeling that 
it would be difficult to justify the Article in question 
assisted the original omission ; and, in view of the subse- 
quent failure to rectify it, Ministers cannot be acquitted 
of lack of candour towards the public. 

What are we to make of the third of the above 
statements, namely, that M. Rakovsky has offered to 
pledge these millions in the banks as security for the 
loan? This is a curious suggestion. The only object 
of a loan is to obtain immediately available purchasing- 
power. But that is precisely what bank deposits are; 
and it is difficult to see what rational purpose could be 
served by pledging them (and thereby rendering them 
unavailable) and going to the expense and trouble of 
raising a loan, when it would be so much simpler to 
employ the bank-deposits directly. If it is answered 
that the loan will be larger than the bank-deposits, we 
reply that the sensible course would be to reduce the 
size of the loan and not to tie the bank-deposits up. 
If M. Rakovsky has really suggested this singular finan- 
cial device (analogous to pledging one’s current account 
as security for an overdraft), it can only be with the 
object of confusing the British taxpayer’s mind as to 
the risk which he is asked to undertake. The idea may 
be that a larger loan for which at least some security 
is given will seem less objectionable than a somewhat 
smaller loan which is not secured at all. We can 
hardly believe that any sensible people will be deceived 
by such pretences. 

There are, we ize, many people of liberal 
opinions who hold that British trade stands to gain so 
much from the capital development of Russia, which the 
loan would open out, that the risk entailed in guaran- 
teeing the loan is one which may fairly be imposed on 
the British taxpayer. After all, they say, have not 
responsible people in recent years advocated guarantees 
under the Trade Facilities Act for Russian develop- 
ment? The parallel is imperfect. It is one thing for 
the British taxpayer to share the risk with some British 
industrial firm in some approved development scheme, 
selected by that firm because it believes it will prove 
remunerative, and executed under its control. It is 
another matter to supply the Soviet Government with 
the funds which it requires for undertaking the develop- 
ment of Russia by its own business technique and in 
accordance with its own ideas. The latter requires us 
to repose confidence in both the probity of the Soviet 
Government and its capacity to discharge immensely 
complicated economic functions which no Government 


has hitherto ventured to assume. During the last few 
years, the Soviet Government has made, under the 
name of the New Economic Policy, radical changes in its 
régime, which have led to an appreciable improvement 
in the condition of Russia. Does anyone suppose that 
those modifications would have been made if a guaran- 
teed loan could have been obtained at the time from 
the British Government? Does anyone suppose that 
we have reached the end of the changes in the Soviet 
régime that are essential to the real recovery of Russia? 
Yet can it be doubted that the effect of the guaranteed 
loan will be to postpone such changes, and to bolster 
up uneconomic methods, which sooner or later will have 
to be abandoned? Can anyone view with favour the 
prospect of future British savings being invested in 
Russia, year by year in increasing quantities, on the 
sole credit of the Soviet Government? Yet unless it 
achieves this result, the Treaty will have failed of its 
purpose. Its whole policy is directed to this end. 





THE FIFTH ASSEMBLY: SECURITY, DIS- 
ARMAMENT, ARBITRATION. 


Geneva, Monpay. 


. “HE heavy artillery has volleyed and thundered, 
and great effects have been produced by such 
a concentration of force as Geneva has never 
known before. Have the barbed-wire entanglements 
been destroyed? Is the way prepared for an assault on 
those formidable entrenchments which suspicion and 
hatred and ignorance so tenaciously defend? We do 
not yet know. Only as the attack progresses shall we be 
able to ascertain whether sufficient high explosive had 
been used before the storming parties came into action. 
It may be that, as so often before, in this sector or that 
we shall find impassable obstacles. Nevertheless, much 
progress will undoubtedly be made. It may even be 
that victory will be assured in this Assembly, though we 
shall not yet be able to recognize that the battle is won. 
These have, indeed, been great and stirring 
moments at Geneva. When the Prime Ministers of 
France and the British Empire came to defend their 
policies before an Assembly which contained thirty-one 
past and present Foreign Ministers, a new chapter was 
begun in the history of the League of Nations: Per- 
manent effects have been produced by their mere 
presence, the influence of which has already been felt 
over the whole world as clearly as M. Herriot’s great 
speech was heard by his colleagues in the capital of 
France. Words were said for which some of us have 
waited for five weary years—words which could only be 
spoken by the Prime Minister of a Great Power. Both 
Ramsay MacDonald and his cher ami Herriot solemnly 
pledged their Governments to the fullest support of the 
Covenant of the League; more than that, they con- 
vinced their audience that they really meant what they 
said. 
They had come to Geneva, however, to try to solve 
a problem, and we do not yet know how far they have 
succeeded. The Covenant of the League, like the 
Prayer Book, was a compromise between two opposite 
points of view, and the supporters of each can find in it 
quotations to support their creed. The two Prime 
Ministers, when they arrived, were clearly advocates of 
conflicting policies. Ramsay MacDonald stressed the 
need for conciliation and mutual understanding between 
all nations, and the fatal error of relying on force alone. 
Herriot insisted on the necessity of supporting the 
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League with adequate force, so that the nations who 
put their trust in it might not be deceived. The British 
Government condemned the Treaty of Mutual Assist- 
ance, which had been designed to organize and at the 
same time limit and control the armed forces of the 
world, as a ‘‘ mustard-seed of militarism.’” The French 
Government emphasized once more their conviction that 
reduction of armaments depended on the arms of all 
being placed at the disposal of the League, in case ‘its 
authority were resisted either by a State still outside it, 
or even by one of its own members, when tempted by 
ambition or passion. 

Here was a definite conflict of opinion, and the 
debate centred on it for three days. Practically no 
one supported the British point of view as first stated. 
It was clearly shown by Benes and Politis that the Cove- 
nant itself contemplated the use of force to uphold the 
authority of the League. The former in an elaborate 
essay, the latter in a convincing exposition, made with- 
out a single note, reviewed the whole position in a man- 
ner which obviously produced an impression on the 
British Prime Minister and some of his colleagues. It 
thus gradually began to appear that the solution of the 
problem could probably be found in the Covenant itself. 
The British did not object to the sanctions to be found 
there, though they stressed the economic rather than 
other material sanctions. The French admitted that 
these sanctions were of extreme importance, but they 
wished them to be more clearly defined. If it can be 
shown that the security which was to be obtained 
through the Treaty of Mutual Assistance can be 
obtained by defining, interpreting, or in the last resort 
(and it must obviously be the very last resort) amending 
the Covenant, then the conditions necessary for a reduc- 
tion of armaments will have been secured. It is a diffi- 
cult, and perhaps a dangerous, occupation ; yet if it be 
pursued with the necessary skill, sincerity, and good- 
will, it may bring the British and French points of view 
into much closer accord. For it is just that doubt as 
to how each may interpret their liabilities at a critical 
moment which has produced the situation with which 
we are now confronted. 

The final compromise was arranged on Saturday 
between the French and British Premiers, with the all- 
important assistance of Benes. It was announced in 
two further speeches to an Assembly deeply moved by 
the spectacle of an entente cordiale established on the 
foundation of the Covenant itself. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald’s second speech was a notable effort to show a 
spirit of compromise without abandoning too rapidly 
positions to which he had somewhat prematurely com- 
mitted himself. Herriot responded in a speech animated 
by a similar spirit, and the resolution, which was, of 
course, passed unanimously, gave us something more 
promising and tangible than we had dared to expect a 
week ago. 

A Conference on reduction of armaments is to be 
summoned, but only after the ground has been 
thoroughly prepared for it. Moreover, it is to be sum- 
moned by, and held under the auspices of, the League 
itself. All those doubts which had been raised by the 
somewhat equivocal aftitude of the British Government 
have been dissipated, and their point of view brought 
into entire accord with that so firmly laid down by 
M. Herriot, viz., that only through the League can dis- 
armament and security be reconciled. It is, of course, 


the Third Commission which is to take up the task of 
preparing for the Conference by examining not only all 
the documents accumulated in the discussions on the 
Treaty of Mutual Assistance, but also the guarantees 
of security contained in the Covenant itself. 


Meanwhile, the First (Legal) Commission is to 
deliberate on the articles of the Covenant relating to 
the settlement of differences. No doubt those two dis- 
tinguished Professors of Law, MM. Politis and Salan- 
dra, will assist the deliberations of the Commission—and 
we may be reminded occasionally of the events of a year 
ago. That the Covenant may be amended is specifically 
laid down in the instruction to this Commission, and it 
may be that something like compulsion may result from 
these deliberations, in spite of the many difficulties in 
the way. 

At any rate, both the Prime Ministers, doubtless 
by arrangement, have committed their Governments to 
the acceptance of the principle of compulsory arbitra- 
tion of all disputes which can be settled by legal pro- 
cedure. They desire, however, that the obligations of 
Article 36, § 2, of the Statute of the Permanent Court 
of International Justice, which has already been signed 
by many of the smaller States, should be more clearly 
defined. This task is also entrusted to the First Com- 
mission. Obviously, much must depend on how narrowly 
its scope is defined, but a great step forward in inter- 
national relations has been made. Thus do we see the 
framework of a new order gradually evolving out of 
chaos, each step depending on one already made. First 
the League made an International Court possible, now 
the success of the Court makes it possible to apply com- 
pulsory arbitration to disputes between the Great 
Powers—a step towards the substitution of the rule of 
law for the rule of force, which men have sought in 
vain to make for over a generation. 

These decisions are obviously of great importance, 
and give grounds to hope for great results. There are, 
however, great obstacles in the way. Not the least of 
these lies in the lack of experience of the head of the 
British Delegation. If Ramsay MacDonald could have 
stayed himself at Geneva for another two weeks I 
believe that success would be assured. He has shown 
great qualities. His sincerity, his charm, his friend- 
ship with Herriot—above all, his capacity to realize the 
point of view of others—have made a profound impres- 
sion. But it is almost an international tragedy that 
he should leave Lord Parmoor as the man mainly 
responsible for British policy. Of Lord Parmoor’s good- 
will there can, of course, be no doubt. But his speech 
to the Assembly made many fear that he possesses 
neither the knowledge nor the intelligence nor the tem- 
perament necessary to carry out successfully the great 
task which lies before him. However, Lord Parmoor is 
not too old to learn; and we may hope that the Prime 
Minister will do what M.’Herriot promised that he 
would do, keep watch and ward from home on events at 
Geneva. 

There is also the question of the entry of Germany 
into the League. The Prime Minister’s appeal to the 
Assembly on this subject was couched in admirable 
terms. It is difficult, however, to estimate the psycho- 
logical effects produced by it on the French and other 
delegations. So much depends on the atmosphere sur- 

rounding these difficult discussions that any extra dis- 
turbance may have serious consequences. I do not yet 
know how Germany will respond; but whether she 
accepts or declines, or, as is most likely, does neither 
decidedly, important effects may be produced on the dis- 
cussions on security and reduction of armaments. 

Lastly, there is the Treaty of Mutual Assistance 
itself. It has played its part in bringing the discussions 
to the point which we have now reached, producing that 
“ ploughing and harrowing of the soil’’ to which the 
Prime Minister more than once alluded. The principles . 
on which it rests have also been accepted by the great 
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majority of States represented at the Assembly. 
Security and disarmament must go together. But the 
manner in which the Treaty sought to apply the prin- 
ciple must now be altered. Yet the Treaty still has 
fervent advocates, and, though it is dead, its ghost may 
haunt us with false fears. Let us hope that all parties 
will recognize that a new beginning ‘has been made! 
C. K. WEBSTER. 





THE BRITISH EMPIRE IN 1924. 
IV. EMPIRE POLICIES: RACIAL EQUALITY.* 


HE British Empire, we have seen, if it is to be 
an international force in the post-war world, 
must be known to stand for certain common prin- 

ciples and a certain common philosophy or outlook. 
Therein, rather than in its power, or its wealth, or its 
constitutional unity, will its reality be manifested. 

Can this outlook be defined? Can principles be 
crystallized into policies? 

Before the war these questions were not difficult to 
answer. Britain stood for certain policies which had as 
yet only a minority, or at best no decisive majority, of 
States on their side—for peace as against war and 
violence, for democracy as against privilege and auto- 
cracy, for equal trading as against exclusion and mono- 
poly, for patience and common sense as against 
doctrinaire extremism of whatsoever brand, and for 
an ethical outlook, however timid in action, as 
against the philosophy which makes power the be-all 
and end-all of politics. 

What is left of those causes to-day ? 

Some of them are enshrined in the Covenant of the 
League of Nations, and from British policies have 
become world-policies. Fifty-four States are committed 
to peace as against violence, and to international 
co-operation as against the philosophy of the jungle. 
Democracy has triumphed in Europe, and, if it tarries 
in Asia and Africa, it is not owing to repression from 
citadels of reaction. 

But the new age has brought new problems, and the 
British genius is once more called upon to do pioneering 
work in their solution. It is not enough to maintain 
the world’s war-gains, important though they are. 
Police power is indeed necessary for security, inter- 
nationally as well as municipally ; but true security can 
only be attained by pressing forward to meet new 
problems. Herein lies the Empire’s justification and 
opportunity: It embodies more experience, more col- 
lective goodwill, and a finer political tradition than any 
other political unit or grouping in the world. It has an 
authority, a purpose, a driving power which are still 
lacking to the League. It is fortified by the attach- 
ment of millions who are accustomed to look to it for 
guidance. The responsibility of its leaders, in the un- 
charted region on which the world is entering, is 
immense. They disappointed the world in 1919— 
owing to causes partly at least beyond their control. It 
is not too late to retrieve what has been lost and to 
show the world that British statesmanship can give a 
moral lead. 

The chief positive international task of the Empire 
in the coming generation is to aid in the solution of the 
two related problems which contain the seeds of a second 
world-war—the colour problem and the problem of raw 
materials. It is customary to point to Europe as the 





*Part I. appeared on July 2th, Part II. on August 9th, and 
Part ITI. on August 30th 


chief scene of the world’s post-war troubles. This, how- 
ever, is an illusion, as will become apparent as the years 
go on and reparations and kindred questions recede into 
““normalcy.’’ Europe and the Americas are, for inter- 
national purposes, the stable and peaceful continents. 
The evolution of their peoples has reached far enough for 
their institutions to take definite shape ; their nationality 
problems are no longer, save in minor cases, in the 
material sphere ; and, to use the Bismarckian expression, 
they consist for the most part of “‘ satiated ’? communi- 
ties. Britain and France in particular, the two chief 
pillars of the League of Nations in its present form, are 
States whose common interests so greatly outweigh their 
points of difference that time is bound to emphasize an 
accord which bad statesmanship during the last five years 
temporarily obscured. The true difficulties lie else- 
where—not in the mutual relations of the peoples of 
Europe, still less of Western Europe, but in their joint 
relations with the peoples of other continents and other 
races. The post-war generation is bringing to a head the 
political problem opened out by the European exploration 
and conquests of the last four centuries, which have 
given the white peoples, confined until 1500 within what 
has been called a ‘‘ promontory of Asia,’’ so great a 
predominance on the planet. The Russo-Japanese War 
marked a turning of the tide; the Great War, which 
must have seemed to thoughtful non-Europeans every 
whit as much a Civil War as the North American 
struggle of the last century, greatly accentuated the 
movement ; the last five years have supplied abundant 
evidence that it is now in full flow. 

What is called the colour problem has two aspects— 
a material and a spiritual. The material problem is in 
itself so tremendous that it is hard to conceive how it can 
be solved without violence. Certainly no problem com- 
parable to it in magnitude and suppressed embitterment 
has so far in the world’s history been solved by peaceful 
means. We may rule out for the present the problem 
of the relationship between Europe and Africa and 
confine our statement to the problem of Asia. Let us, 
however, note in passing thero is an evident temptation 
to the white peoples to play off the African against the 
Asiatic in order to preserve their predominance ; but the 
policy of ‘‘ divide and rule ’’ is no more enlightened or 
deserving of success overseas than it was in Austria- 
Hungary; it can postpone and envenom a problem; it 
cannot solve it. 

The problem of Asia, put in a nutsheil, is that 
between a third and a quarter of the population of the 
world is in India, China, and Japan, and that the West, 
by its intervention, has first promoted its growth and 
then diminished its livelihood both by disturbing its 
traditional economic system and by closing up avenues 
of migration. As a result, in the measured words of a 
recent official investigator, ‘‘ the dominant fact in Asia 
to-day is that Indians and Chinese will no longer starve 
quietly.”’ 

It is not a new problem. History is full of the dis- 
turbances arising out of the substitution of a monetary 
for a domestic organization of industry and of the wars 
following upon migrations from overfilled to empty coun- 
tries. What is new is, firstly, the tremendous scale on 
which these familiar causes are operating—the popula- 
tion of India, for instance, is said to have grown from 
50 millions in 1600 to 200 millions in 1870 and 320 mil- 
lions to-day—and, secondly, the fact that it is compli- 
cated and embittered by the issue of colour. . 

That particular issue—the issue of colour-prejudice 
as apart from its economic concomitants—the British 
Empire can and ought to solve. We are an inter- 
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racial Commonwealth; only about one in seven of the 
subjects of King George is of Caucasian stock ; and 
among the remaining six-sevenths there is hardly a 


LIFE AND POLITICS 


HIS week the 26 per cent. duty on German im- 





race, creed or division of humanity that is not repre- ports, which has been reimposed, came into 


sented. No State, by the law of its being, is more 
free from intolerant nationalism or fanaticism or from 
racial prejudice than the British Empire. It is the 
natural mediator between race and race, and especially, 
through its position in India, Burma, Malaya, and 
Hongkong, between Orient and Occident. Racial 
equality may come easier to the Latins; theirs may be 
the physiological privilege of not feeling embarrassed 
in the presence of “ colour”’ ; to Britain racial equality 
is a political necessity. We must strive to understand 
and to overcome the strange medley of shyness and con- 
descension which characterizes our attitude towards our 
coloured fellow-citizens: for without racial equality and 
free play for the innate self-respect of its peoples the 
Commonwealth will assuredly fly asunder, leaving the 
world without its safest bulwark against inter-racial 
conflict. We ought to make it a definite item of our post- 
war imperial programme, independent of party, tocombat 
the idea that there is any inferiority attaching to this or 
that form of pigmentation. 

But ideas, it will be said, cannot be combated by 
the programmes of statesmen and parties. The answer 
is that in this case they can; for both at home and over- 
seas arguments are constantly used, and policies 
advanced, which are based upon an unspoken assumption - 
of the superiority of the white peoples and “their ”’ 
civilization. Plumb these processes of reasoning to the 
bottom, exhibit them in their true character—and draw. 
the consequences. Nothing is worse than to profess one 
philosophy and to practise another. An open conflict of 
interests the coloured peoples can appreciate; it need 
causé no more resentment than the conflicts of interest 
which are constantly occurring between the white peoples 
themselves. It is the combination of cant with contempt, 
of high-sounding phrases with the conqueror’s condescen- 
sion which is kindling the fires of racial hatred. 

To plead for a policy of true racial equality is not to 
preach a watery ‘‘ brotherhood’’ or to urge the desir- 
ability of an indiscriminate mingling of races. Whether 
pale-faced men and women find dark-faced or yellow- 
faced men and women in general pleasing and agreeable 
is not to the point. Not all Englishmen like Welshmen ; 
nor do all Bretons appreciate Provengals. There are 
many mansions in the City of Man, and men and women 
are free to indulge their affinities and to receive their 
friends as they will. Intermarriage will always be rare 
where social circumstances and traditions are widely dif- 
ferent. The intercourse of individuals is determined by 
inclinations and affections, not by the precepts of philo- 
sophers. But the mutual relations of nations and races 
are on a different footing. Here good manners as well 
as Christian doctrine, the standards of the gentleman as 
much as the teachings of religion, command the most 
scrupulous fairness and courtesy. What under other cir- 
cumstances would be a blunder is here transformed into 
a crime, and is resented as such. If the industrial 
problem at home has been made far more difficult by 
indignities inflicted, or believed to have been inflicted, 
upon the workers by the ‘‘ master-class,”’ so the Asiatic 
problem ‘thas been vastly intensified by the behaviour of 
the master-race. Face and conquer this psychological 
difficulty, instead of evading it, and what remains, 
though difficult enough, is not insoluble. For the way 
will have been opened to co-operative processes of solu- 
tion. “‘ Partnership ’’ will cease to be a phrase and can 
become a reality. 


ALFRED ZIMMERN. 





operation. I find widespread perplexity in 
Liberal circles, and also Labour circles, at this 
unexplained sequel to the London Agreement. When 
the 26 per cent. duty was originally put on 
it was designed as a means of raising repara- 
tions. It was an absurd expedient—never, by 
the way, adopted by France—for it simply meant that 
the English consumer paid the duty, and the British 
Exchequer only got a portion of it, for it went to 
the general reparations account. Its futility led to the 
reduction of the duty to 5 per cent. Now the original 
figure is restored, just at the moment when the Dawes 
scheme sets all these expedients aside by a comprehen- 
sive plan, when France is entering into close commercial 
arrangements with Germany, and when the Govern- 
ment, to their credit, seem to have succeeded in restart- 
ing the machine of European accommodation. What 
does it mean? A protection against dumping? But the 
whole spirit of the Dawes plan is a check upon dumping. 
To restrict trade with Germany? But how, if she does 
not trade, is she to pay reparations? A concession to 
the Protectionists? But not even the ‘‘ Morning Post ’’ 
would ask for Protection against one country and Free 
Trade with the rest. Moreover, Mr. Philip Snowden is 
the most unequivocal of Free Traders. What, then, 
is the explanation of this wholly unintelligible incident? 
Parliament has had no voice in the matter, but I anti- 
cipate that much will be heard about it when the House 


reassembles. 
* * * 


It was one of the achievements of the Moderates, 
after the débdcle of 1907, to destroy the service of pas- 
senger steamers which made the finest highway of 
London accessible to the people. The steamers were the 
most visible embodiment of Progressive rule and policy, 
and the trivial loss involved in running them had been a 
principal feature in the campaign against the 
‘* Wastrels.”’ Their destruction, therefore, was an 
essential consequence of the overthrow of the Progres- 
sives, regardless of the wisdom or unwisdom of the 
proceeding. They were sold for an old song, and for 
seventeen years the citizens of London have had no 
access to the noblest thoroughfare in the Metropolis. I 
do not think there could be a better example of the kind 
of price which the public are called upon to pay for a 
“‘ Daily Mail’”’ stunt, for the “‘ Wastrel’’ campaign 
was the firsé really great public achievement in the mis- 
chievous career of Northcliffe. Now, I see, there is a 
scheme for recovering access to the river. I have 
received from Sir Samuel Instone a handsome brochure 
setting forth his proposal to run a passenger service of 
fast motor-boats on the Thames, with the use of the 
municipal piers and the aid of a public loan guarantee 
under the Trade Facilities Acts, 1921 and 1922. The 
case for the service is based upon the value of the river 
as a breathing space, and the congested condition of 
the streets. I should rejoice to see the great highway 
available once more to the people to whom it belongs; 
but I do not like private enterprises based on public 
money, and I should like to know what, in the light of 
this proposal, the reflections of the Moderates to-day are 
upon the reckless profligacy which scrapped the public 
service on the river seventeen years ago, in order to jus- 
tify a shameless electoral orgie. 

* * 


The death of Mr. Justice Bailhache has deprived the 
Bench of a wise man and a just judge. He could be 
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severe. His comment on a witness in a certain famous 
case—‘‘ I have listened to Mr. in the witness-box 
for five hours, and I do not believe a word he said ’’— 
will long be remembered. Less well known, though 
in the circumstances hardly less crushing, was his com- 
ment in regard to the French of a certain eminent bar- 
rister, who rather prided himself on his Parisian accent, 
and who had undertaken to examine a Greek witness in 
French: ‘‘ Between a witness who talks French with a 
Greek accent and a counsel who talks it with an English 
accent, I find it difficult to follow the discussion.’”” A 
friend of mine was golfing with him at Aldeburgh only 
last week, and so little did he suspect that his end was 
at hand that his talk was largely concerned with the 
things he contemplated doing when he retired, the golf 
he would play, the books he would read, and the jour- 
neys he would make. 
* * * 

A correspondent asks me to voice a protest on a 
subject on which public protest is certainly needed. He 
refers not only to the way in which the Press wallows 
in the disgusting details of murder trials, but more 
particularly to the subsequent publication of the life 
of the criminal concerned. The revolting Mahon case 
is not allowed to be forgotten with the execution of that 
monster. The unspeakable Sunday Press, which does 
more to debase the public mind than any other influence 
in the land, promptly serializes the murderer and fouls 
every Sabbath day with his presence. The ‘‘ Sunday 
Express ’’ offers its public for Sunday reading the 
criminal’s own story of his career, and the ‘‘ People ”’ 
presents him as seen by his widow. There is no 
shadow of pretence that this sort of sewage serves any 
useful public purpose. It is a frank appeal for the 
lowest of reasons to the most depraved of appetites. I 
should like to think that the infamous traffic was bad 
business, that it was resented by more readers even of 
the Sunday Press than it pleased, but I daresay Lord 
Beaverbrook is a good judge of his public, and could 
show me by reference to his ledger that it pays him 
to have Mahon as his star contributor. It was another of 
Lord Beaverbrook’s papers, the ‘‘ Evening Standard,’’ 
that made itself conspicuous by- the incessant reproduc- 
tion of Mahon’s photograph during the various phases 
of the trial. It became so continuous an insult that 
one reader, at least, put the paper on the Zndex for 
the duration of the trial. 

* * * ‘ 

It is without any intention to depreciate the quali- 
ties of Canon Donaldson that I confess to some regret 
at his appointment to Westminster. I had hoped that 
the vacancy would have provided the occasion for restor- 
ing to London the eloquence and gracious personality 
of Archdeacon Lilley. It is a good many years since 
Bishop Percival summoned him from Paddington to a 
canonry at Hereford. It was the belated recognition of 
pulpit gifts rare in the Church to-day, but it meant 
the preacher’s exile from the field in which those gifts 
made their widest appeal, and where they were most 
valuable. I have no doubt that Archdeacon Lilley per- 
forms the ‘‘ archidiaconal functions,’’ whatever they 
may be, quite efficiently, but at.a time when the Angli- 
can pulpit in London is more undistinguished than it 
has ever been in living memory, it seems a singular waste 
of power to leave so conspicuous a preaching gift in a 
remote country district and to the performance of tasks 
which have no relation to that gift. 

* * * 

In view of the disquieting statements which have 
been current recently as to the health of Mr. Thomas 
Hardy, I am glad to hear from a friend of mine, who 








has just visited him, that he is in excellent health, full 
of intellectual interest in affairs, an ardent “‘ listener- 
in ’’ who enjoys getting his time o’ day from the 
resonant voice of Big Ben, and still active with his pen. 
My friend was informed—not by Mr. Hardy himself 
—that he had written forty poems in the last year or 


80. A. G. G. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


THE PALESTINE PROBLEM. 


Siz,—In an article which appears in your issue of 
August 30th, the public debt of Palestine is said to amount, 
on a conservative estimate, to five million pounds. This 
figure, however, is only arrived at by swelling the total by 
(a) £300,000 claimed for the benefit of the Ottoman Debt 
bondholders on grounds which the British Government has 
been definitely advised are invalid ; (b) £150,000 said to be 
due to the “ Hedjaz Railway administration” (whatever that 
may be)—a “debt” which will, I submit with some con- 
fidence, be found on examination to be imaginary; and— 
what is much more important—{c) a debt of £2,190,000 to 
Great Britain for railways, &c., taken over by Palestine at 
a valuation which you rather arbitrarily describe as moderate, 
but which is, in fact, strongly contested by the Government 
of Palestine and is still in dispute. These railways, it should 
be borne in mind, were built by the Army, not for the benefit 
of Palestine, which was not asked whether it could afford 
them or not, but solely for the purposes of the War. It 
is reasonable that Palestine should not have the benefit of 
them for nothing, and should pay for them in due course at 
an equitable valuation, but the liability thus created is 
clearly on quite a different footing from borrowings by the 
Palestine Government on its own initiative. 

I am at a loss to understand on what grounds you suggest 
that the temporary advances made to the Palestine Govern- 
ment by the Crown Agents were “ irregular,” or required 
Parliamentary sanction, or what justification there is for 
the statement that if Palestine cannot now repay this sum 
on demand, it will be “ bankrupt.” Would you suggest that 
the British Government was “bankrupt” because it was 
not in a position to find in ready money the nine hundred 
millions payable on demand to the United States? A large 
part of the Loan is required for what is, in effect, simply a 
funding operation. As for the balance, you are in error in 
supposing that the Loan is to finance a “ grandiose harbour 
scheme at Haifa” which is being held out as a “ bait.” 
Grandiose or not, it is improbable in the extreme that this 
scheme will be financed out of the forthcoming ‘Loan, the 
main objects of which, apart from repaying the Crown Agents, 
have recently been stated by the Palestine Government to 
be the creation of an Agricultural Credit Bank, afforestation, 
the establishment of a stud-farm, and the drainage of swamps 
on State lands. 

As for the British taxpayer, the larger the sum which 
he is entitled to recover from Palestine, the greater his 
interest in seeing Palestine put on its feet as rapidly and as 
cheaply as possible. That process will hardly be expedited 
by throwing cold water on the efforts of the Government of 
Palestine to raise the not immoderate amount of capital 
which it requires for funding its floating debt and carrying 
out public works in the interests of the all-round development 
of the country. , 

Nor will that process be expedited by “‘ a drastic revision 
of policy,” or in other words, by throwing over the Jews, who 
—the British Administration apart—are, broadly speaking, 
the only constructive force in the country. The “ possible 
saving of a million pounds a year” which you hold out, if 
I may borrow your own expression, as a “ bait,” is slightly 
in excess of the total British expenditure in Palestine pro- 
vided for in the Middle Eastern Estimates for 1924-1925. 
The ‘drastic revision’ must, therefore, involve the with- 
drawal of the entire British garrison and the abandonment 
of Palestine to its own devices, subject only to the proviso 
that Great Britain is to “stand by to prevent the oppression 
of minorities.” Apart from the fact that the garrison con- 
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sists largely of Air Force units which would in any case 
be required for the maintenance of an important Imperial 
-air-route, it is an interesting commentary on the situation 
that during the past three years the only purpose for which 
the British garrison has been called upon to intervene has 
been to prop up the Emir Abdullah in Transjordan, where 
the experiment of establishing an Arab Government has 
actually been attempted. Similar experiments which are in 
progress in Iraq and Egypt have not had such promising 
results as to encourage a further venture of the same kind in 
an area in which the risks of failure would be still greater. 
To leave Palestine, at the present stage, to find its own 
salvation would be to invite, not merely the “ oppression of 
minorities,” but the collapse of orderly government, 
followed inevitably by foreign intervention, and ending, as 
likely as not, in the annexation of Palestine to the French 
zone in Syria. It is difficult to understand how such a policy 
could be reconciled either with British interests or with 
British obligations. 

I have done my best to deal with these questions quite 
dispassionately, but though I do not write in any represen- 
tative capacity, it is proper that I should add that I am 
myself a Jew and a member of the Zionist Organization — 
Yours, &c., 

LzonaRD STEIN. 

September 8th, 1924. 


“BACON, THE LITERARY PROTEUS.” 

Srr,—I wonder whether Mr. Eagle, when writing his 
letter headed “‘ Bacon, the Literary Proteus,” was aware that 
the compliment, so oddly phrased, addressed by Ben Jonson 
alike to Shakespeare and to Bacon, was copied in its form 
from that made by the elder Seneca to Cicero. “ Quidquid 
Romana facundia habet,” he says, “ quod insolenti Gracie 
aut opponat, aut preferat, circa Ciceronem efforuit” (Con- 
trov. I. proem). Seneca calls Greece “ insolent” because in 
his time she claimed a monopoly of eloquence—a claini 
resented by haughty Rome, but the epithet is pointless 
enough when used by Jonson. But Jonson was a great bor- 
rower from both the Senecas, and it was from the elder 
Seneca that he derived his famous application to Shake- 
speare in the “ Discoveries ” of Augustus’s criticism of the 
orator Haterius. “Hee was indeed honest, and of an open 
and free nature; had an excellent Phantsie; brave notions, 
and gentle expressions : wherein hee flow’d with that facility, 
that sometime it was necessary h2e should be stop’d: 
Sufflaminandus erat; as Augustus said of Haterius.” Of 
Bacon, on the contrary, Jonson writes, a few pages further 
on: “ The feare of every man that heard him was lest hee 
should make an end.” 

In the earlier part of his letter, Mr. Eagle would seem to 
infer from the “‘ Manes Verulamiani,” not only that Bacon 
was the author of Shakespeare’s plays, but that this fact 
was common knowledge. In that case how does he explain 
the great conspiracy of silence on the subject of con- 
temporaries, and the complete ignorance of each succeeding 
generation of the real authorship, until Miss Delia Bacon— 
who died mad—discovered the truth in the nineteenth cen- 
tury? And why does Ben Jonson call Bacon the “ sweet 
swan of Avon,” with small Latin and less Greek, since, 
acoording to Mr. Eagle, it was of Bacon that “ Ben Jonson 
was thinking’ when he wrote his famous panegyric?— 
Yours, &c., 

F. C. Hottanp. 

West Horsley, Surrey. 

September 6th, 1924. 


“Q” AND THE GRAND STYLE. 

Sim,—In his article on “Q’s” essays in criticism Mr. 
Richard Aldington has the following sentence: “One of the 
finest of small antique bronzes—the faun candelabrum at 
Naples —is extremely obscene.” May I respectfully but firmly 
deny the charge? Obviously one cannot here enter into a dis- 
cussion of what is and what is not “ obscene”; but at least 
I can say that I think the Naples candelabrum so little 
obscene that I would quite cheerfully add it to my furniture! 
I even dare to doubt whether Mr. Aldington really thinks it 
“ obscene.” So many of us are inclined to overdo our public 
reprobation of the “ shocking.”—Yours, &c., 

Grorce Sampson. 


“THE END OF A DEMOCRACY.” 

Siz,—I shall not (I hope) be accused of favouring Spanish 
absolutism or of being unfriendly to the Catalans, if I ven- 
ture to suggest that Mr. Langdon-Davies, in his article of 
August 30th, has not given the whole truth of the matter. In 
his Quixotic (or should one say, “Tirant-lo-Blanchic ”?) 
zeal to deliver the distressed damsel Catalonia, he has over- 
looked the fact that there are others in Spain—the Basque 
Provinces and Galicia—no less distressed, although they 
make less noise about it; and also that, apart from the 
question of language, Andalucia, Estramadura, and the 
Castilles themselves, might be added to the list of the dis- 
tressed. When Mr. Langdon-Davies has become as well 
acquainted with the rest of Spain as he is with Catalonia, 
when he knows the country and the people with something 
of the unprejudiced thoroughness of Richard Ford eighty 
years ago, or of Mr. Aubrey Bell at the present day, he will 
realize that Catalonia is not the only region which has 
problems to solve, or has atempted to find the solutions for 
itself. Less is heard of the Basques and the Galicians than 
of the Catalans ; but their problems, both of language and 
administration, are not fundamentally different from the 
problems of the Catalans; whilo in the neighbourhood of 
Bilbao and Vigo they have been handled with less bitterness 
and more tact than seems to have been possible at Barcelona. 

Anyone who knew Spain well could dispose in a drastic 
and convincing way of the points raised by Mr. Langdon- 
Davies. 1 might say something myself on the subject of 
Spanish libraries, or maps; although I should be the first 
to admit that General Primo de Rivera had made unnecessary 
trouble for himself through his dislike of the Catalan lan- 
guage. But whatever one may think of the General and his 
methods, and of the chances he may be losing of settling 
the Catalan question and all other regional questions in Spain 
by a wise measure of federal home-rule, he certainly has a 
clearer head than any of his military subordinates, and 
he has apparently freed Barcelona from the outrages of the 
Syndicalists, who, under the Mancomunidad, were in the 
habit of shooting three or four employers a week. 

The most important question, however, is that of educa- 
tion. In this, the Catalan Mancomunidad derived its good 
points from the example of Don Francisco Giner at Madrid ; 
while its bad points (among which must be counted clerical 
interference) made it become more and more illiberal, 
intolerant, and anti-democratic, until its best brains were 
all driven away, including those of its former Secretary, who 
did more than any other man to make it a real educative 
force in the country. That all was not well with education 
under the Mancomunidad, the following example will show. 
A Catalan friend of mine, who, as a man of the Mediter- 
ranean, has an unshakable belief in the necessity of Greek 
to European culture, wished his two boys to have a classical 
education. Two secondary schools were available in Barce- 
lona—a French one and a German ; it is significant that no 
Catalan school came into consideration. He applied to the 
French school, but was informed that ‘“ the right thing ” for 
his sons was “ a sound business training ”—the only kind of 
training, apparently, which this French clerical institution 
was prepared to give. My friend then went to the German 
school, which not only offered, and provided, a first-rate 
classical education, but taught the boys to speak both Ger- 
man and French. They are now at Madrid—not Barcelona— 
at one of the institutions founded by the followers of ‘‘ Don 
Francisco.” This instance, I think, should be enough to 
show that there is another side to the Catalan Question ; 
while it should be the duty of English travellers in Spain 
to exhibit something of that quality which Spaniards have 
always held to be characteristically English—that of fair- 
mindedness and impartiality.—Yours, &c., 

September 6th, 1924. J. B. Trenp. 


BOOKSELLERS AND BOOKSELLING. 

Sir,—The article on “The Making of Books,” by Mr. 
Leonard Woolf in your issue of August 30th seemed to 
call for comment by some leading bookseller or publisher. 
As no comment is made in last week’s issue, I venture to 
offer some of the comment that one or two of the booksellers 
are making when the article is being discussed. 

We agree that over-production is the chief cause of the 
present troubled state of the Book Trade. There are too 
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many of the more serious books. There are also too many 
novels and too many cheap reprints. Since all cannot sell 
well, there has been an excessive amount of “ remaindering,”’ 
and this reacts on future publications. Book-buyers get more 
and more reluctant to pay the published price for a book if 
there is an even chance of picking it up at half the price in 
less than a year. 

At the same time one cannot blame the publishers. Their 
costs have doubled, while their returns have not. The prices 
of books are rarely 50 per cent. in advance of pre-war prices, 
the publishers having done their best to keep down the sell- 
ing prices to the public. If anyone doubts this, he is 
answered by the fact that a novel to-day sells at 7s. 6d., 
whereas its pre-war price was from 4s. 6d. to 6s. The 
publisher has not, unlike most producers, passed on the 
entire cost. He has really been moderate and generous. 

As for the bookseller, he cannot be blamed for asking 
big discounts. He requires them to balance his losses conse- 
quent upon the necessity for carrying bigger stocks. This 
year he has been offered twelve books on Byron when two 
would have sufficed. Not knowing which would find favour, 
he has bought nine, and of these he has sold five. The 
remaining four are dead, and may fetch a few shillings next 
vear. To cover the loss he asks a discount of one-third off 
the published price. ‘“ He asks,” I say, because he does not 
always get it. The biggest firm gives him 163 per cent. 
unless he orders large numbers, and he is compelled to 
limit his order for, say, Kemp-Smith’s “Prolegomena” to 
one copy, while he orders fifty copies of ‘“‘ Bulldog Drum- 
mond ”’ and the like. The one sells itself and brings in a 
quickly made profit of fourpence in each shilling: to sell 
the other takes time and trouble, with a minute reward for 
the expenditure of both. 

No bookseller with a regard for his calling likes to sell 
rubbish. He has, unfortunately, to sell rubbish if it pays 
rather than good stuff which does not, and his reasons are 
economic. His reasons are economic, for his costs too (par- 
ticularly his rent) have doubled. He is not, moreover, as 
the brewers, selling a necessity at famine prices: He is only 


selling men’s thoughts, and they are plenteous and cheap.— 
Yours, &c., 


Edinburgh. 


Haroup Forrester. 






THE TURKISH GUARANTEED LOAN. 
Sm,—In your political notes of last Saturday you 
state that the interest on the Turkish Guaranteed Loan of 
1855 has been found by Great Britain and France (since the 
default of Turkey in 1876). This is not so; the service of 
this loan has been met by the Cyprus Tribute (mainly), and 
has not cost either Great Britain or France one penny. On 
the contrary, there is in the hands of the British Treasury 
a sum which must now amount to well on to £1,500,000 
derived from the surplus of the hypothecated revenues. It 
becomes rather an interesting question, in the light of the 
release of Turkey, under the Treaty of Lausanne, from all 
liability for this and the Egyptian Tribute Loans, to whom 
this surplus belongs.—Yours, &c., 
“ BoNDHOLDER.” 
September 9th, 1924. 


THE PRESENT STATE OF ENGLISH AGRICULTURE. 

Srr,—Your Agricultural Correspondent, in confusing the 
two main branches of farming, arablo and grass, and in 
speaking of the agricultural industry as a whole, has given 
in his article entitled ‘“ The Present State of English Agricul- 
ture” an impression which does not correspond to the facts. 
What actually happened was that the arable farmer, not all 
farmers, a year or so ago, when wheat was fetching not more 
than £2 a quarter, was in a state of alarm, as he was pro- 
ducing corn at a loss, or at the most, a negligible profit. 
To-day wheat is about 55s. a quarter, due to circumstances 
beyond his control. It is unfair to the arable farmer to 
suggest that, because he is hopeful to-day and not ruined, 
he was a fraud eighteen months ago in asking for help. 

The dairy farmers and graziers took no part in the move- 
ment to secure State aid for themselves; which fact may 
help the “intelligent traveller” to explain to himself the 
presence of a herd of cows holding up his car. ‘The mixed 
farmer, indeed, was saved by the grass side of his farming. 

An “ intelligent ” traveller would surely not expect every 
“ horse-plough and man blocked out in black against the sky ”’ 
to be swept from the countryside and every cow slaughtered, 
as if by lightning, whenever the arable farmer complains of 
the price of corn.—Yours, &c., 

F. R. G. N. SHERRARD. 

Institute for Research in Agricultural 

Economics, Oxford. 
September 7th, 1924, 


BRITAIN AND AMERICA AT GOLF 


By BERNARD DARWIN. 


talk of temperament. There is probably too much. 

Temperament is an inadequate substitute for hitting 
the ball. On the ground of failure on an important 
occasion—a thing that may happen to anyone—a player 
is apt to be quite unjustly branded with a lack of courage, 
and this accusation, so lightly made, it may take years 
to disprove. Yet there is this excuse, that the study of 
human nature under trial has a horrid fascination, and 
this is particularly so in golf, where the spectator is so 
near to the player that he can study every shade of 
expression, every unconscious wriggle that betrays his 
emotions. He can see whether he smokes his pipe fast 
or slowly, almost whether his hand shakes as he tees his 
ball. There are some onlookers who have made so inti- 
mate a study of a particular player that they profess to 
know his thoughts from the angle at which he tilts his 
cap. 

And so at this moment, when the amateurs of 
America and Britain are meeting in the match 
for the Walker Cup, it may be permissible to inquire 
whether the two nations have each distinct golfing tem- 
peraments of their own. Probably an American golfer 
could perceive and define an English temperament just as 


| N the ‘‘ shop’’ of any game nowadays there is much 





he could an English accent, while he would deny that his 
countrymen as a whole had any particular point: of view 
towards the game. An Englishman is naturally in the 
converse situation, and the best I can do is to try to 
describe what seems to me the American point of view. 
The first thing to be said is that the American golfer 
has a greater capacity for taking pains. He is always 
practising. Before the morning’s play begins he dis- 
patches his caddie into the distance and spatters the 
ground round him with balls till one would imagine that 
there had been a severe but strictly local snowstorm. 
He will go through all his clubs, one after the other, 
ending with some minutes spent on the practice putting 
green, during which he will try not so much to get the 
ball into the hole, as to hit it cleanly and freely, and so 
capture the right rhythm for his day’s work. I remember 
very well that last year at St. Andrews, when the first 
day’s play in the Walker Cup Match was over, the 
American team hardly rested for tea, but went out again 
in a body on to the links, club in hand, to furbish up 
their armoury of shots against the morrow. Very few 
British golfers have this power of painstaking. If they 
have, they are rather ashamed of it, and should they go 
out to practise, it is with a slinking gait and with their 
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clubs as inconspicuous as possible, much as, in bygone 
years, if you drove out in a cab from Edinburgh to play 
golf on a Sunday, you had to hide your club decently 
under a horse-cloth. We sometimes profess to admire a 
friend who goes out to wrestle in solitude with an errant 
club or an unconquered stroke, but even our admiration 
does not ring very true. Deep down in our hearts we 
have that ineradicable stupidity which thinks that there 
is something vaguely ungentlemanly and unsportsman- 
like in taking trouble to do your very best at a game. 
We have towards the practiser something of the same 
feeling that we had at school towards the boy who was 
a ‘‘ sap.’”’ The American has no feelings of this sort. He 
wants to play as well as he can, and he also finds prac- 
tising interesting, and so he practises. It does not occur 
to him to smile at anybody else for doing so, and this 
although, unless our sense of humour is a perverted one, 
an old gentleman, silhouetted against the sunset, tying 
himself and his club into complicated kuots, is a rather 
ridiculous spectacle. 

It might be imagined from this description that the 
American golfer is solemn, gloomy, and morose, but this 
is just what he is not. There is no more agreeable 
adversary. To watch a match in a championship between 
two Americans is, as a rule, to see an almost perfect 
blend of earnestness and cheerfulness. For all their pains- 
taking, they make of the actual combat a pleasanter and 
more apparently light-hearted business than we do. They 
seem to have mastered the art of, in their own words, 
‘ letting up ’’ between the strokes. An American can 
make a little joke one minute and settle down to his 
shot with almost ferocious concentration the next. We 
can be ferocious, and we can be jocose, but we are not so 
good at being both at once. If we are going to concen- 
trate our minds on the game, we have to do it all the 
time, and this must make the strain longer and harder 
to bear. I read an article the other day by J. H. Taylor, 
than whom no game in any country has produced a more 
resolute fighter. He declared that he had often started 
out on a match meaning to take it with a comparatively 
light heart and be sociable and even talkative, but that 
he had never been able to go through with it. ‘‘ Nothing 
like a little judicious levity,’’ said Michael Finsbury in 
the ‘‘ Wrong Box,’’ and it is a splendid motto for the 
golfer, but one which we at any rate find it desperately 
hard to live up to. The switching backwards and for- 
wards between the grave and the gay is more than we can 
manage. We agree with the old Scottish caddie who said 
to Sandy Herd, as a boy, ‘‘ Nae champion was ever 
freevolous.’’ No one would ever describe Hagen as 
frivolous. He is out to win with all his might and main 
if ever a man was. But he is able to emit little quips 
and quirks of merriment in between whiles, and seems 
to do so in an almost calculated manner, as if deliberately 
to ease his mind. It is a remarkable gift. 

I do not know if the American possesses this gift 
because he is, generally speaking, a more sociable animal 
than the Briton. Certainly he is more sociable as a 
golfer. Witness the fact that except in a competition a 
single is hardly ever played in America. Neither, for that 
matter; is a foursome. It is‘ always a four-ball match. 
The golfer is too keen to be satisfied with anything less 
than hitting his own ball the whole way round: too 
sociable to be satisfied with only one playmate if he can 
get three. Even so the four-ball match does not content 
him. He will ‘‘ match cards ’’ with several other friends 
playing in other matches. This trait, in itself entirely 
human and likable, is being found, on American courses, 
something of a nuisance. If you have only your own 
match to consider, you will probably, however passionate 












your enthusiasm, pick up your ball when you are playing 
ten in a bunker and your partner is on the green in 
two. But when you have a bet with X, who is half-a- 
dozen holes away, and may, for all you know, have 
taken eleven and be in a still deeper bunker, why then 
you hack on to the bitter end. The result naturally 
is-that the pace of the green is an unconscionably slow 
one, and protests are now being made against this 
multiplicity of extraneous matches. 

We, too, play a great many four-ball matches, but 
we play them in a more casual and slap-dash spirit. Any- 
one who should continue resolutely to hole out in the 
three more when his partner had already won the hole 
would soon encounter a strange dearth of playfellows. I 
confess to thinking that our way makes the pleasanter 
game of it, but from a disciplinary or educational point 
of view, the Americans have all the best of it. As we 
play a four-ball match it is rather an enervating exer- 
cise. We are apt to slash and lash at everything, and 
think it our partners’ duty to display the more pedestrian 
virtues on behalf of the firm. The precise extent of our 
shortcomings is never shown up remorselessly, as it would 
be if we had to produce a card at the end and compare 
it with somebody else’s. We may, indeed, say at the 
end of the game that we had been round in such and 
such a score, but nobody believes us, and we ourselves 
hardly expect them to. A little lying is recognized as 
decent. Those at any rate who are playing behind us 
will consider it an amiable weakness 





THE GERMAN PLANTATION IN IRELAND. 


N Limerick, one of the most intensely Irish and 
| Catholic counties of Munster, many descendants 
of a German community from the Palatinate 
which was settled there more than two centuries ago are 
still to be found. Between 120 and 130 families, with 
close on 1,000 members, live round about Adare, 
within fifteen miles of the city of Limerick, which is 
as famous in Irish history on the Jacobite side as Derry 
is on the Williamite. : 

This German settlement in Munster took place 
more than a hundred years after the more famous 
Scottish plantation in Ulster, and for the same purpose, 
“‘ the strengthening of the Protestant interest in Ire- 
land’’; but while the “ Ulster Plantation ’’ exercises 
to-day, politically and religiously, a most profound 
influence on the destinies of all Ireland, the descendants 
of the Palatines, though preserving a somewhat 
separate existence—by religion, by intermarriage, by 
the survival of their German names, and by their 
occupation of the countryside where their forefathers 
were settled—are really in thought and spirit as Irish 
as the Celtic and Catholic natives among whom they 
dwell. Many of them have become Catholics. Many 
of them fought in the Irish Divisions against the 
Germans in the Great War. Many of them were 
prominent in the Sinn Fein Rebellion. 

The Palatines first came to Limerick in 1710. 
During the war waged against France in the openi 
years of the eighteenth century by England and the 
Protestant countries of Europe, the Palatinate was 
devastated by the French. The people, flying for their 
lives, crowded into the camp of the Duke of Marl- 
borough, who was in command of the allied armies; 
and Queen Anne, moved by the story of their suffer. 
ings, sent the British fleet to Rotterdam to bring 
7,000 of them to England. The refugees were camped 
on Camberwell and Blackheath commons, close to 
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London. They spoke the German language, and in 
religion were Moravian. 

The British Government were for a time sorely 
troubled to know wh1it to do with the Palatines. Ullti- 
mately, 3,000 of them were shipped to America—then, 
of course, a British colony—a few hundreds settled in 
England, and it was decided to utilize those that 
remained, numbering over 3,000, for a purpose dear 
to the heart of English statesmen since the Reforma- 
tion—“ the strengthening of the Protestant interest in 
Ireland.’’ To subsidize the scheme the Irish Parliament 
—then solely representative of the Protestant com- 
munity—voted a sum of £24,000, which, allowing for 
the higher value of a pound then than now, is equiva- 
lent perhaps to about £200,000 of our money. Several 
Irish landlords, in response to the invitation of the 
Government, agreed to settle the Palatines on their 
estates. Eight acres of land were allotted under lease 
to every member of a family, children and parents 
alike, at a rent of 5s. per acre—which was said to be 
a third only of its normal value—and the Government 
engaged to pay the settlers a bounty of eighteen-pence 
per week for each adult, and one shilling for each child. 
Tempted by these conditions, 820 families, making 
3,073 persons, consented to go to Ireland in the autumn 
of 1710. 

The Palatines were scattered in various parts of 
Ireland. But in a few years most of them grew discon- 
tented with their lot and emigrated to America. Only 
one settlement was successful. This was on the estate of 
Sir Thomas Southwell in the county of Limerick. Prac- 
tically all the Palatines who remained in Ireland con- 
centrated on the Southwell estate, and by 1712 they 
numbered about 1,200 individuals. 

The experiment does not seem to have been a success 
at first. The settlers were always on the verge of ruin. 
In 1712 an extra bounty of forty shillings a year per 
family (or about £15 of our present money) was granted 
them by the Irish Parliament for seven years. In 1719 
it was found necessary to renew the State subsidy, though 
in a different form. A sum of £624 per annum was 
voted for a further period of fourteen years, for the 
purpose of providing the Palatines with a general agent. 
to look after their material interests, and a minister of 
their own religion. 

They lived in stone cottages, with out-offices and 
kitchen-gardens, specially built for them after the 
fashion of their old homes in the Fatherland. They held 
a large tract of pasture land in common for the grazing 
of their stock. On their separate farms they principally 
raised hemp and flax. One of their farming customs 
was that instead of digging the potato crops, like their 
Irish neighbours, they ploughed them out. They had 
a school in which the children were taught German. As 
in their native land, they elected a chief, or burgomaster, 
who tried their disputes and settled their differences. 
They slept in the German fashion between two feather 
beds. The Bibles of their dead were buried with them. 

In 1758, John Wesley, then conducting a Methodist 
crusade in Ireland, states in his ‘‘ Journal ’’ that on 
visiting county Limerick he found four villages inhabited 
by the children of the original settlers. They appear to 
have woefully degenerated. “They were become 
eminent,’’ says Wesley, ‘‘ for drunkenness, cursing, and 
swearing, and an utter neglect of religion.”” But Wesley 
preached many sermons to them under a tree now 
included in the Adare demesne of Lord Dunraven, with 
the result that there was a revival of religion and good 
living in the settlement. Wesley again visited county 
Limerick in 1767, He states there was a great decline 


in the number of the Palatines. The original leases for 
three lives or fifty years had expired, and the rents were 
immediately raised from 5s. to £1 10s. per acre. More- 
over, the Irish Government had ceased to take any 
interest in the Palatines. Finding it impossible, with 
all their diligence and frugality, to live owing to ‘‘ the 
exactions and tyranny of their landlords ’’—these are 
Wesley’s words—many of them went to other parts of 
Ireland, or emigrated to America. 

Mr. and Mrs. S. C. Hall, in their work on “ Ire- 
land, its Scenery and Character,’’ describe the Palatines 
as they saw them about the middle of the nineteenth 
century. ‘‘ The men,”’ they say, “‘ are tall, fine, stout 
fellows, but there is a calm and stern severity and 
reserve in their aspect that is anything but cheering to 
a traveller to meet, particularly after being accustomed 
to the brilliant smiles and hearty ‘ God save you kindly ’ 
on the peasant’s lips and always in his eyes.’ The Halls 
also state that the elder Palatines preserved the lan- 
guage, customs, and religion of the country of their 
origin, but that the younger mingled and married with 
their Irish neighbours. Now, however, all trace of the 
Fatherland, so far, certainly, as customs and language 
are concerned, is entirely obliterated from the lives of 
the descendants of the settlers. Even in their religion 
they have changed. I do not suppose that one of them 
calls himself a Moravian, though the Moravians are 
theologically very similar to the Evangelicals of the 
Episcopalian Churches, and most of the Palatines are 
Episcopalians. Many are also Methodists. But a large 
number of them have become Catholics. Their landlord, 
Lord Southwell—the descendant of Sir Thomas South- 
well, who, more than two hundred years ago, was moved 
to settle the Palatines on his estate, ‘‘ to be a security 
to the Protestant interest of the country ’’—belongs to 
the ancient faith. 

My business as journalist in my native Limerick 
brought me often into the closest relations with the 
Palatine colony at Ballingrane, near Adare. Their 
little chapel stands in the centre of the settlement, sur- 
rounded by a low wall. It had no bell in my time, and 
on the Sunday the worshippers were summoned by horn. 
The names of the people are undoubtedly German. I 
used to know in the city of Limerick, as well as in 
Ballingrane, Bethels, Corneilles, Bovenizers, Delmages, 
Switzers, Ruckles, Shiers, Coles, Dopes, Teskys, Mees, 
Ruttles, and Ledgers. Not only the Germanic names, 
but the heavy Germanic features of the early settlers 
were preserved. It is still easy to detect at a glance 
the Palatine Irish from the Celtic Irish. 

But if the Palatines continued to exist for many 
years as a race apart, their relations with their Celtic 
and Catholic neighbours were always friendly. So far 
as I have been able to ascertain, the Palatines, even in 
the early years of the settlement, were never molested. 
As, it seems, there were no clearances to make room for 
them, the natural feeling of hostility of the dispossessed 
against the planter did not come into play in this case, 
as it has done in the case of the Ulster Plantation. 
Apart from the distinctive traits of name and face and 
religion, nothing now remains of the ancestral associa- 
tion of the Palatines with Germany. Not even a cor- 
rupted German word can be traced in their speech. 
There is nothing in their mode of farming, their domestic 
habits, the furnishing of their houses, any more than in 
their talk, to distinguish them from their Celtic neigh- 
bours. The tremendous force of environment, which the 
Scottish settlers of the Ulster Plantation have success- 
fully resisted, has had its way with this German colony 
from the Palatinate. 

M. MacD. 
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FROM ALPHA TO OMEGA 


An Op Dirtomat writes:—“ The first time I saw 
Anna Pavlova (who returned to Covent Garden on 
Monday) was on the Imperial Stage of Petrograd, not 
so very long after the 1906 Revolution, in her thrilling 
success of ‘Giselle,’ an old-fashioned French ballet. 
She had worked up through coryphée, second dancer, 
and first dancer, to the rare and much-prized title of 
Prima-Ballerina of the Imperial Theatre in the great 
days of Preobrajenska, Kchesinska, and Trefilova. 

“ After that she danced several of the new pieces 
with which Fokine was renewing the life of the ballet. 
I remember her in ‘ Sylphides’ and ‘ Pavillon d’ Armide,’ 
in the days when Genée and the Empire Ballet still ruled 
in London. 

“Then about 1909 she came to the West, the very 
first of the great Russian dancers to leave the Imperial 
stage; and she has toured the globe ever since—I have 
never yet been so unlucky as to be sent to a capital 
where one could not see her—captivating us by her 
beauty, her mystery, and her aroma of motion. 

“Pavlova has always been a star, more brilliant 
shining alone than as part of a great ensemble. She 
prepared the way in Western Europe and the United 
States for Serge Diaghileff’s Ballet, and she even 
danced with it for a moment. But this was not her 
métier. She is happier in solitary glory, even if that 
means a lesser art. 

“ Lovers of ballet are divided between those whose 
enthusiasm is for the brilliant union of the arts which 
sprang from Diaghileff, Fokine, Bakst, Stravinsky, and 
Nijinsky, and those who are carried away by ‘La 
Mort de Cygne,’ the fluttering wings of Pavlova’s 
Swan.”’ 


J. M. K. writes:— “The death of Moreton 


Frewen, that delightful mixture of Buffalo Bill and 
currency crank, takes away one of the Jast of the out- 
and-out Silver men. He never abated his old faith, 
and believed to the end that most of the evil in this 
world flowed from closing the Indian Mints to silver. 
I remember him giving evidence to the Indian Currency 
Commission just before the war, button-holed and 
debonair. He had prepared an immense screed, but 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain (who presided), by pretending 
that the end had come when he first paused for breath, 
so took the old gentleman by surprise that he was 
bowed out of the room, with profuse thanks for coming, 
before he knew where he was. The passion for currency 
controversy in this hard-riding gentleman adventurer 
shows the remarkable strength of this congenital 
tendency in those whom it affects. There are hundreds 
such in the world in every walk of life. They nearly 
all print or stylograph their theories. Anyone who has 
written a book on currency gets them by every post. 
Perhaps it is best looked on as one more proof of the 
strength of the disinterested, abstract impulses of Man.”’ 





An inquest was held the other day on an elderly 
man suffering from cancer, who had taken his own 
life. His doctor explained to the coroner that he 
was quite in his right mind, and that the peculiarly 
terrible form which the disease had followed in this 
case was a sufficient explanation of his act. “ No,’’ said 
the coroner, “I cannot accept that view. There is only 
one conceivable set of circumstances in which a man 
who is not insane can take his life,—if he is sufferin 
from financial difficulties.’’ So the verdict of ‘‘ tem- 
porary insanity ’’’ was duly given. Coroners generally 
succeed in reflecting the views of the greater number. 
Did this one do so? 


Strangely enough, that engaging acrobat the por- 
poise, whose turn, as tumbles across the bay in 
schools, is the delight of seaside visitors every summer, 
is seldom seen in captivity. Crowds therefore are press- 
ing daily to inspect Peter, the porpoise, which was 
caught a month or two ago by Brighton fishermen and 
is deposited in a fine tank at the Aquarium. The 


inspection is of necessity brief. You take up your 
station and a grey body of incredible velocity flashes 
past you. He never stops; he never sleeps ; he- sways, 
he gyrates, he oscillates by his own impetus from top 
to bottom ; he snatches, it is said, fourteen pounds of 
herrings en route, turning a somersault as he goes. 
What the purpose of this speed may be, we know not; 
but, as he flashes past, he seems bent with the whole 
force of body and soul upon some heroic end, That 
he annoys the flat fish, and disturbs the elderly and 
rather punctilious crabs, is a matter of indifference to 
him. On he shoots. As we doze over the summer fire- 
side, our indolence is chastened by the thought that 
Peter has now completed the ten millionth lap, perhaps, 
of his eternal race. He is an example, we feel, to us 
all; but an example of what? We scarcely know. 


The New Forest Group of Painters is holding its 
first exhibition of paintings at the Mansard Gallery. 
This sympathetic association, we are informed in a fore- 
word, is bound together by a twofold tie. Its members 
reside in and have an affection for the New Forest, but 
to show their internationalism, they extend their 
emotional interest to the surrounding counties of 
Hampshire and Dorset. Also they are “in sympathy as 
to the important part played by sound drawing and 
design in modern art.’’ Further, they are not only 
painters, but practise one or more of the graphic arts 
and crafts. We feel that they must have tremendous 
fun together in the New Forest and the surrounding 
counties of Hampshire and Dorset. It is a comfort that 
they are in sympathy with the important part played 
by “sound ’’ drawing and design in “ modern” as in 
all other art. Unfortunately sympathy is not enough; 
and there is little power of design shown in their pro- 
ductions, though many of their landscapes are doubtless 
what Cézanne called diablement rassemblant. The-best 
paintings are Steer and water, while we see every 
sort of motif picked up from the Pre-Raphaelites, 
Beardsley, Bakst, and Rackham. The exhibition is, 
perhaps, rather for lovers of the New Forest and the 
surrounding counties than for those interested in 
drawing and design. 


Things to see or hear in the coming week :— 
Monday, September 15th. “Fata Morgana,’’ at 
Ambassadors Theatre. 
“ Morals,’’ at Little Theatre. 
Thursday, September 18th. “The Fool,’’ at Apollo 
Theatre. 
Omicron. 





POETRY 
HELEN. 


WHEN her first white hair 

Helen noted in her mirror, 
Suddenly her heart stopped beating; 
Cold with terror 


She looked round; but then, 

Seeing no one there, in anger 
Plucked it out, and on the hearth-flames 
Would have cast it— 


But in Paris came: 

In his arms hg took his Helen. 
“Why so pale, my deathless beauty? 
Troy shall perish 


Ere one single thread . 

Of this golden hair grows silver.’’ 
Sadly Helen smiled: “ Alas! 

‘Poor Troy is doomed then.” 


‘* Never,’’ Paris cried, 
“‘ Need Troy fall.”” But Helen opened 
Her small palm and sighed; “ Already, 
See, ’tis fallen.” 

R. ©. TREvELYAN. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 


THE DUKE AND MISS JENKINS 


columns some account of the story of the Duke 

of Wellington and Miss J. I had never come 
across the volume of letters to which he referred and 
in which the story is told; but now they have been re- 
published in “ The Letters of the Duke of Wellington 
to Miss J., 1834-1851,’’ edited with extracts from the 
diary of the latter, by Christine Terhune Herrick, with 
an introduction by W. R. H. Trowbridge (Fisher 
Unwin. 10s. 6d.). No one, as many observant writers 
have told up, can fathom the mysteries of the human 
heart and brain, but most certainly at first sight the 
relations which existed from 1834 to 1851 between Field- 
Marshal the Duke of Wellington (aged sixty-five to 
eighty-one) and Miss A. M. Jenkins, of 42, Charlotte 
Street (aged twenty to thirty-seven), are inexplicable 
and unbelievable. Indeed, when the correspondence 
between them was first published in 1889, having been 
discovered, according to Mrs. Herrick, in an attic of 
a country house in America, many people considered 
the letters to be forgeries, and that there never had been 
any such person as this mysterious and anonymous 
Miss J. Mr. Trowbridge tells in his introduction how, 
many years later, the originals of the letters and diaries 
turned up unexpectedly, and how an examination of 
them by Sir Herbert Maxwell proved beyond doubt that 
they were genuine, the Duke’s letters being in his own 
handwriting and addressed to Miss A. M. Jenkins, 
No. 42, Charlotte Street. 

* 


N BOUT a year ago Mr. Garnett gave in these 


% * 

The most unrestrainedly romantic novelettist has 
never conceived a more fantastically impossible situa- 
tion than that which developed between the Iron Duke 
and Miss Jenkins; and the psychological problem of 
how in fact it was allowed to develop is extraordinarily 
interesting. In 1834 Miss Jenkins was an extremely 
religious and good-looking young lady of twenty. She 
visited a country jail and there saw a prisoner, called 
Cook, who had been convicted of murder and was await- 
ing execution. Neither priest nor parson had been able 
to get Cook to confess or repent. Miss Jenkins tried 
her hand and immediately succeeded. This success con- 
vinced her that she had a special call to convert people 
to righteousness, and she turned from Cook to the Duke 
of Wellington. How this came about she tells as 
follows in the diary in which she copied out the Duke’s 
letters :— 

“ Seeing that I have adverted in the former part 
of this book to the feelings experienced on our return 
from poor Cook, which induced me to look up to the 
Lord, enquiring what next HE would have me do, 
receiving this precious reply, ‘ Greater things than these, 
that they may marvel’; and considering such words 
must have had a reference to his condescending dealings 
a few months afterwards in influencing me to write to 
the Duke upon the necessity of a new birth unto 
righteousness,—I am solicitous to devote a portion of 
this book to his letters. . . .”’ 

Miss Jenkins, then, wrote a letter to the Duke urging 
upon him the necessity of a new birth unto righteous- 
ness ; she received a reply containing, as she says in her 
diary, “a mistake in one place and a blot in two,— 
betraying consequently, I should imagine, feelings which 
overwhelmed him on the receipt of my Epistle.’’ She 
immediately left a Bible and “a suitable note’’ for the 
Duke at Apsley House. According to Miss Jenkins, 
the Duke replied suggesting that they should meet, but 
the following letter from the Duke seems to prove that 
the suggestion came from her :— 

“ The Duke of Wellington presents his compliments 
to Miss J. The Duke has received her Letter in which 


she expresses a desire to see the Duke and that he should 
call upon her. 


“The Duke has certainly received cne, if not movie, 
letters from Miss J., all written upon the same impor- 
tant subject and with the same beneficent object in view, 
although the desire to see the Duke was not expressed 
in thems... pois 

“ Although the Duke is not in the habit of visiting 
young unmarried ladies with whom he is not acquainted, 
he will not decline to attend Miss J.”’ 
The Duke came. He was met by Miss Jenkins with an 
immense Bible, and she immediately began to read 
aloud to him the Third Chapter of Saint John’s Gospel. 
The sequel must be quoted from her diary :— 

“On arriving at the seventh verse thereof, contain- 
ing this MOMENTOUS passage, flowing from the divine 
lips of him who spoke as never man spake, ‘Ye MUST 
be born again,’ I, as is usual with me, raised my hand, 
pointing my finger emphatically, with the solemnity so 
important an occasion demanded, being desirous to 
impress the same on his mind, when to my astcnishment 
he eagerly seized my hand, exclaiming, as _ before 


described, ‘Oh, how I love you!’ This was his first 
utterance! ”’ 


* * * 

This was the beginning of an acquaintanceship 
which lasted for seventeen years. During that time 
the Duke wrote to Miss Jenkins 390 letters, but his 
meetings with her were extremely few. His letters are 
extraordinarily characteristic—short, metallic, and 
with a half-smiling irony which poor Miss Jenkins 
never seems to have understood, She—poor woman— 
bombarded him with a ceaseless hail of letters of in- 
ordinate length, in undecipherable handwriting and 
unending sentences of religious jargon and personal 
complaints. He had asked her to live with him as his 
mistress ; he had sealed a letter with a plain seal instead 
of a.coronet; he had not answered her letters imme- 
diately upon receipt; he had offered her “an un- 
warrantable insult ’’ by misunderstanding an ununder- 
standable and undecipherable rigmarole about her 
guardian and a loan as a request that he would lend 
her money. The psychology of Miss Jenkins is fairly 
clear. She hoped to save the Duke’s soul, but she com- 
bined her mission with the fantastic hope, never quite 
abandoned, that she would become the Duchess of 
Wellington. Wellington’s behaviour is more mysteri- 
ous. One must assume that he began the acquaintance- 
ship with the intention of indulging in a rather 
bizarre flirtation. He must have soon discovered that 
he had got the bizarrerie without the flirtation. 
Why then did he continue it for seventeen years? Miss 
Jenkins must have been an intolerable nuisance to him. 
Although he was an old man between seventy and 
eighty, working often sixteen or eighteen hours a day, 
she insisted upon his reading her voluminous letters and 


acknowledging them at once. And he did so. Every 
now and again there comes a letter :— 
“Under these Circumstances the Duke would 


earnestly recommend to Miss J. not to write to Him 
again ’’; 
followed by 


“In order to avoid disappointment he now tells her 
that he will write no more.” 


But always, somehow or other, he is induced to begin 
the correspondence again. I think that the explana- 
tion probably is that the strangeness of the whole busi- 
ness appealed to and amused him. However exasperat- 
ing Miss J. may be, his letters retain their tone of 
rather icy and latent amusement. At the same time, 
they show him to have been an extraordinarily kind 
man; he could not hurt even Miss J. by not answering 
her letters. 
Lronarp Woo-r: 
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REVIEWS 


THREE PLAYS. 


In the Grip of Life. By Knut Hamsun. Translated by 
GRAHAM and TRISTAN Rawson. (Gyldendal. 6s.) 

The Fanatics. By Mites MALLESON. (Benn. 5s.) 

The Round Table. By LENNOox RosBINson. (Putnam. 1s. 6d.) 


Kxvut Hamsun’s play is as baffling on first acquaintance as 
it is interesting. Baffling, because the author, inexplicit 
according to the Scandinavian and Slav tradition, allows us 
no revealing phrase, no clue to his general intention, or 
perhaps I should say, rather, clues so subtle that only on a 
second or even a third reading do they begin to stand out 
as sign-posts on the page. Our search for these clues is, 
however, persistent; for it is impossible to accept the play 
on its face-value as a story. It was clear enough that the 
author was working on two planes, the mere story being the 
foreground, easy to discern; the background, with its 
shadowy symbolism, was alone perplexing. At one moment 
I was tempted to believe that the author was working not on 
two planes but on three: foreground, middle distance, and 
a background whose significance altogether escaped me; but 
now I believe that the play, although deep, is not so deep as 
that, but may be divided simply into two parts, the visible 
action and the underlying symbolism, without that pro- 
founder relation to life which might have transformed it from 
an interesting piece of work into a great one. 

The story is briefly this: Mrs. Gihle, a once beautiful 
woman and famous singer, married to the septuagenarian 
Gihle, has as her lover Alexander Blumenschon, who when 
the play opens is on the point of departure for the Argentine 
with Per Bast, a rich rancher. Bast arrives, with a negro 
groom and a cobra, and it is discovered to the reader, though 
not to the other characters in the play, that at some period 
in her brilliant past he also has been Mrs, Gihle’s lover. 
“There's still Indian summer warmth in her blood,” he says 
to Blumenschon; “I could see that. As she sat there, one 
of her hands caressed the other,” and here we have a clue to 
Mrs. Gihle. We get a further clue in Fanny, Blumenschon’s 
fiancée; ‘“ Blonde!’ exclaims Bast as she comes in, “ I’ve 
never seen anything like it. I expect you’re not twenty 
yet?” for Fanny is the incarnation of youth as Mrs. Gihle 
is the incarnation of the woman whose youth is slipping from 
her and who is determined to hold on to it at all costs. 
Together with Lieutenant Lynum, a young and drunken 
officer, they assemble at Gihle’s house for his birthday party, 
but, bored with that, adjourn to Bast’s hotel. “ Now we’re 
all here,” says Bast, ‘ what’s going to happen?” thereby 
voicing the sentiments of the reader, who feels by now that 
out of the still inexplicably tense situation any disaster is 
liable to arise. To divert themselves, they send the negro 
to fetch Bast’s cobra, and in a suddenly violent scene, 
shattering the muffled tension, Mrs. Gihle forces Fanny down 
towards the snake. Bast searches frantically for his revolver, 
but Lynum has put it out of reach; Bast is left with no 
weapon but his hands; he kills the snake, but not before he 
has himself been bitten. The fourth and last act takes us 
again to Gihle’s house, where they are waiting for news of 
Bast; it comes over the telephone from the hospital: he is 
dead. Lynum goes out and shoots himself in the garden— 
presumably in an agony of remorse at having removed Bast’s 
revolver. ‘“ Everyone seems to be getting so strange,” says 
Mrs. Gihle, and we find ourselves in complete agreement. The 
play ends with the arrival of Bast’s negro—a parting present 
from him to Mrs. Gihle. “ I’m going downhill,” she had been 
accustomed to say. “ It'll end-with a nigger,” and so it does. 

This brief synopsis can give no idea of the atmosphere 
of the play, nor of the many admirable touches, such as the 
relationship between Mrs. Gihle and Fanny, or Mrs. Gihle’s 
characteristic dread of scandal; nor does it include the 
subsidiary characters, all excellently sketched, such as old 
Gihle, or Fredriksen the musician, or Gislesen the dealer in 
antiques. Enough has been said, however, to show that the 
play, when we can take a bird’s-eye view and are no longer 
bewildered by the incidents of the action, is really a study 
of youth, middle age, and age, which might profitably be 
put upon the stage by some enterprising London manager. 
Mrs. Gihle especially would offer fine scope to an able actress. 
She is, when all is said and done, Hedda Gabler growing old. 





To speak of Mr. Malleson and Mr. Robinson in the same 
breath as of Knut Hamsun is to do them an unkindness they 
do not deserve. Their comedies are both quite entertaining ; 
Mr. Robinson in particular has some diverting dialogue, and 
I can well believe that his little play would find favour with 
a London audience. I observe that it has already been pro- 
duced in Dublin. Mr. Malleson’s purpose is rather more 
serious. It is a pity, though, that English authors, when 
they are writing a thése, tend to be so didactic, and to nudge 
the reader so vigorously in the ribs; they seez to be consti- 
tutionally incapable of letting a situation speak for itself 
without underlinings, italics, capital letters, and inverted 
commas. It is impossible in this connection not to remark 
upon the contrast between Hamsun’s play and “The 
Fanatics,” for whereas in “The Fanatics” the author’s 
theories are hurled like so many brick-bats at our heads, in 
the work of the great Norwegian the deeper meaning is left 
to dawn slowly upon our consciousness, and our gain is the 
richer for the effort that we have ourselves been forced to 
contribute. 

V. SackvitLe-WeEst. 


THE BEAST EPIC, 


Reynard the Fox; and Physiologus. ‘‘ Broadway Transla- 
tions.” (Routledge. 7s. 6d.) 


THE animal saga comes to us out of the dark backward of 
time, certainly to amuse, more doubtfully to instruct; for 
it is of no use to tell us a vastly entertaining story of 
triumphant crime, and then inform us grevely that that is 
not the way to behave. 

It began, perhaps, in India with the Sanskrit “ Pancha- 
tantra”; sop kept the ball rolling; the “ Physiologus ” 
embrangled it in the maze of Alexandrian theology (c. 150) ; 
but after that it remained oral until it appeared in Latin 
verse at the Court of Charlemagne (c. 784). That, indeed, 
was the beginning of the real epic, as opposed to collections 
of fables, and was the basis of another Latin poem, the 
“« Ecbasis ” (c. 938), an apologue intended to support monastic 
reform. About 1152 there appeared “ Ysengrimus,” so named 
after Reynard’s uncle the wolf, still in Latin, reinforced by 
classical learning, folk-lore, and original satirical talent. 
This was the signal for scores of inventions and additions in 
France and Flanders, “ branches ” of the epic being written 
by dozens of trowvéres. The epic eventually split into three 
main streams, the French ‘‘ Roman de Renard,” the German 
“ Reinhart Fuchs,” and, most important of all, the Flemish 
“Van den vos Reinaerde.” This last was rehandled in 
1375 as “ Reinaerts Historie,” resolved into prose in 1479, to 
be translated and printed by Caxton in 1481 as the “‘ Historye 
of reynart the foxe.” 

So this queer medley grew—pedantic classicism happily 
wedded to the sly malice of the peasant, who used to the 
full the chance of wiping off his ever-living grudge against 
the priest. But the priest, too, used it for his own purposes, 
and in 1539 there appeared a version which so far failed to 
support monastic reform that Luther praised it, and the 
Pope put it on the Index. Various editions, based on 
different versions, continued to be published in all countries. 
Goethe’s “ Reineke Fuchs,” 1794, which was reprinted in 
1846 with Kaulbach’s illustrations reproduced in this text, 
was from the Low German. The Victorians produced two 
versions: Naylor’s from the Low German, in which care was 
taken that “ no immodest word offend the ear”; and Hollo- 
way’s, translated from Goethe on the egg-without-salt, fun- 
without-vulgarity principle, so as not to ‘“‘ exclude the work 
from the family circle.” All this is about one-twentieth part 
of the information to be gleaned from the admirably meaty, 
erudite introduction, with bibliography, provided by Dr. 
William Rose. 

Mr. William Stallybrass is responsible for the modernized 
Caxton now reprinted, and the result is altogether praise- 
worthy. He tells us the method on which he worked, 
pointing out the three places where he has altered the syntax, 
and has added a glossarial index. It would be ungrateful 
to cavil at the one or two words one would rather have had 
left untouched, but it is a pity that translated words were 
not somehow indicated; for instead of going from text to 
glossary, one has to go from glossary to text. In any case, 
all the salt is left in, for, like Caxton, Mr. Stallybrass has 
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“not added ne mynusshed but hath folowed as nyghe as” 
he could. 

It is certainly enormous fun. “Egad; there are good 
morals to be picked out of ASsop’s Fables, let me tell you 
that; and Reynard the Fox, too,” Sir Joseph Wittoll 
remarked, for Reynard was the country squire’s second Bible 
in the seventeenth century, much as “ Handley Cross ” was 
in the latter part of the nineteenth. But virtue’s a fig ; what 
we admire in Reynard is the cunning, and in this we are like 
the Orientals, who care little for a tale that has not cozenage 
and outwitting for its point. We all love the fox, perhaps 
because a high degree of cunning is man’s distinguishing 
mark. As the weakest and most defenceless of beasts, it is 
that by which we live. If we have grown to deprecate it, 
to make a vice out of necessity, that is because, as Huxley 
showed, the ethical process and the cosmic process are 
opposed. 

Our nicknames are mainly from beasts, and it is certain 
we have a taste for seeing ourselves as animals, though 
perhaps the taste is on the wane; for our fabulists, hormis 
Mr. Garnett, are relegated to war cartoons. But ‘‘ Physio- 
logus ” and the Alexandrian homilists went farther, as may 
be seen by Mr. James Carlill’s translation, ushered in by 
another admirable introduction, at the end of this volume. 
For “ Physiologus’’ saw the likeness of God or Christ in 
everything, from the oyster to the panther. “Finely spake 
Physiologus of the Panther,” indeed, but somewhat con- 
fusedly. Nothing can give a clearer view of the amazingly 
unformed minds of the early Christians. Compared with 
them our sucklings are Dean Inges. Little stories of 
animals are backed up by doctrinal expositions in a series 
of splendidly bold non-sequiturs, tagged with quotations 
from the prophets, the Gospels, or Jesus of Sirach. As a 
compendium of unnatural history it must be unrivalled, and 
compared with Mandeville, or Browne’s ‘‘ Vulgar Errors,” it 
is lots to blanks. It is hugely amusing; at least the man 
is much to be pitied who cannot smile at the picture of the 
lady elephant playfully offering her spouse mandragora as 
an aphrodisiac; and Melville would have given his ears to 
be able to add to the extracts that prelude “ Moby Dick ” the 
account of the whale as a “ monster very large, just like an 
island.” And if you would see how unfortunate we are in 
our dual nature, do but read the passage on the Ant-lion, 
whose father is carnivorous, whose mother is a vegetarian, 
thereby leaving him with an inability to eat either food. 


BonaMY DOBREE. 


GOLD AND IRON, 


In Praise of England. By H. J. MassincuAM. (Methuen. 


6s. ) 
THESE essays are for the most part easy and pleasant to read 
and always full of information. An elder school of con- 
temporary essayists, whether writing truculently on Nothing, 
or gently and maunderingly on Almost Anything, has made 
such a feat of the Essay that we are getting tired of silver 
paper and cardboard and coloured ribbon, and are beginning 
to ask for our chocolates by weight. Mr. Massingham gives 
good weight, and, if ever he writes extravagantly, it is not 
that he has too little but that he has too much to say, and 
stammers over it in his excitement and gets a bit tied up. 
The main features of this book are an intimate account of 
the ways of English birds, beasts, and flowers, antiquarian 
speculation, literary quotation, and a vehement assertion of 
the fundamentally pacific nature of Man. The natural 
history is admirable; considering the difficulty that the 
natural historian always has in calling up an image in the 
reader’s mind of a flower or bird which he has, likely enough, 
never seen. The antiquarian speculation is, as the author 
admits, mostly second-hand, and is emotionally rather than 
intellectually digested. 1 

But Mr. Massingham’s assertion of man’s fundamental 
pacifism I find no more convincing than Lord Birkenhead’s 
contrary statement quoted at the head of the longest essay 
in this book, ‘‘ Maiden Castle,” that “from the very dawn 
of the world’s history man has been a combating animal.” 
Mr. Massingham points out that Maiden Castle and many 
other so-called “ primitive fortresses” were not designed as 
fortresses at all, but were religious and administrative 
centres, militarily not valuable, and that in pre-druidic 


times there were as many instances of peaceful penetration 
into England by alien tribes as of hostile invasion. The 
visitors had often, as the early European settlers in India 
are supposed to have had, higher and better things to give 
than the mere weight of the sword, and the invaded gladly 
welcomed them and rewarded them with food and friendship. 
Well, it is historically true that such cases of harmony do 
often occur between hitherto unrelated peoples, but it seems 
to me most unhistorical to suggest that war is only a recent 
invention. War, though not necessarily war viewed as a 
religion, an art, or a sport, always has occurred and always 
will occur when mutually exclusive claims are advanced by 
individuals or groups hitherto living amiably. 

The destruction of this last Golden Age, an age postu- 
lated by Mr. Massingham as going back to the dawn of time, 
was probably due to the desiccation of Central Asia and the 
necessity for the Golden Agers there living to move out 
westward and eastward or die. Neither the Chinese Golden 
Agers nor those of Europe could afford to admit rival Golden 
Agers on their home pastures; so the bronze or flint axe 
was snatched up from the tribal woodpile and Great Walls 
were built and a struggle-for-existence phase of history began. 
This phase is not necessarily a permanent one, as Lord Birken- 
head suggests, but neither, as Mr. Massingham suggests, is 
this its first appearance in history. A Golden Age cannot 
survive climatic vicissitudes: tribal migrations on a large 
scale due to desiccation or congelation of ancient pastures 
strain it to breaking-point. 

Mr. Massingham speaks of the ideal primitive life of 
the eastern Polynesians, who have a kind climate and no 
food problems, and therefore never, never speak or act 
unkindly to each other, except—but this is an important 
exception—when they can’t stand the monotony of virtue 
any longer but get violently drunk and disorderly. And it 
is not as though drink were another recent and unhappy 
discovery : in one form or another it apparently dates back 
to the year Dot. There must have been heavy drinking in 
blameless Avebury and immaculate Maiden Castle in the 
old days, and broken bloody heads as a matter of course. 
As for the decline of art in military communities, on which 
Mr. Massingham insists, it is true that the fine arts occupy 
less attention there, but the military art is no less exacting 
an art than sculpture or pyramid building: and no dislike 
of the consequences of war should blind us to this fact. 


Rosert GRAVES. 


PSYCHICAL PHENOMENA. 


Experiences in Spiritualism with D. D. Home. By the Ear. 
OF DUNRAVEN. Reprinted for the Society for Prychical 
Research. (Glasgow : MacLehose. 7s.6d.) ~ 

Haunted Houses. By CAMILLE FLAMMARION. (Fisher Unwin. 
12s. 6d.) 

The Witness. Written down by JEsstz PLatts, (Hutchinson, 
5s.) 

The Case of Lester Coltman. By LILIAN WALBROOK. 
(Hutchinson. 4s. 6d.) 

THREE rival views as to the nature of the ‘ physical 

phenomena” of psychical research dispute the field. The 

first and earliest in point of time attributed the cause to 
spirits, especially the spirits of the departed; the second, 
which is widely held by many students, especially on the 

Continent, holds that they are manifestations of some 

natural, but unexplained, force, in some way or another 

associated with living human beings called mediums, or, as 

M. Flammarion prefers it, “ dynamogens’’; and the third 

and most widespread will admit nothing except fraud on 

the part of the medium and faulty observation on the part 
of the sitters. 

. The modern medium, with rare exceptions, specializes in 
either physical or mental phenomena, but it was not so in 
the spacious days of Home and Stainton Moses. It was 
natural at that time, for those who accepted the genuineness 
of their phenomena at all, to assume a spiritistic origin 
for both classes, and it was not till many years after the 
date (1868-1869) of Lord Dunraven’s sittings that it became 
generally recognized that each class must be judged on its 
own merits, and that physical phenomena by themselves 
were incapable of affording any proof of the intervention of 
spirits. 
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The issue thus became narrowed down: fraud or 
unknown force? The supporters of the hypothesis of fraud 
have a strong case as far as it goes: they can point to the 
fact that the earlier observers in this country were not 
specially qualified to detect fraud: that this is true of most 
of the Continental investigators of the present day: that 
“ physical ” mediums show a prudent reluctance to submit 
themselves to expert investigation under conditions unfavour- 
able to fraud: that few of those now alive have survived 
expert investigation without exposure: that mediums of this 
class are mostly persons of inferior intelligence and 
character. 

Much of this is doubtless true: D. D. Home, for instance, 
the most famous of all “ physical” mediums, was a man 
whose career was not wholly edifying, and his sitters were 
not specialists in the technique of detection. But the fact 
remains that he sat for many years with men of great general 
ability, like Lord Dunraven, for the most part in full light, 
and that, unlike Browning’s “ Mr. Sludge,” who in some 
respects is so closely modelled on him, he was never caught 
cheating. One or two suspicious incidents must be reckoned 
as “non-proven.” Several of his most remarkable feats, 
such as his passing from one third-storey window to another, 
and his placing of red-hot coals on sitters’ heads, have never 
been satisfactorily explained by the most obdurate sceptics. 

When every rational allowance has been made for fraud 
and malobservation, there is an unexplained residuum, sug- 
gestive of the operation of some unknown natural force, and 
accordingly worthy material for scientific study. Material 
of this kind, as Sir Oliver Lodge remarks in his Introduction 
to Lord Dunraven’s book, is none too plentiful, and we 
welcome Lord Dunraven’s action in making the contemporary 
records of his sittings with Home now for the first time 
available to the general public. 

Equally worthy of study, and possibly connected in 
nature and origin, are the odd noises, breakages of fur- 
niture, &c., of which M. Flammarion treats. They are 
technically known as “ poltergeist phenomena,” and the 
instance perhaps best-known to English readers is that of 
the disturbances in the Wesley household. Almost invariably 
in any house where these troubles arise there will be found 
some nervous, high-strung person, usually a girl or boy in 
their teens, whose absence causes the disturbances to cease. 
If it is hard to attribute to deception all the phenomena of 
a man like Home, who may be supposed to have acquired 
considerable skill by years of practice, it is surely even 
more difficult to make the same explanation fit the case of 
a child barely out of the nursery. Both M. Flammarion’s 
narratives and his comments thereon are well worth the 
study of all who take an interest in the more obscure mani- 
festations of human faculties. 

The books of Mrs. Platts and Miss Walbrook both belong 
to a type very prevalent since the war. They consist of 
messages received in automatic writing, purporting to come 
from young officers killed in action, and for the most part 
consisting of descriptions of the life after death. The diffi- 
culty in all cases of automatic writing is, of course, to 
determine how far the messages are the product of or are 
coloured by the automatist’s mind, and in descriptions of this 
kind the question must always remain open. In each of the 
books, however, statements of fact are given which, accord- 
ing to the authors, were outside their knowledge, and are 
thus, it is claimed, evidence of communication from the 
departed. We may perhaps fairly apply to both books the 
words used by Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, in his very sensible 
Introduction to “ The Case of Lester Coltman,’’ that the 
evidence of this kind is “good, but not absolutely 
convincing.” 

HELEN DE G. SALTER. 


JULIET LOOKS AT THE WORLD. 


Juliette au Pays des Hommes. By JEAN GiRAUDOUX. (Paris: 
Emile-Paul Fréres.) 
Turre are passages in M. Giraudoux’s latest novel as bril- 
liant as the best in “ Suzanne et le Pacifique,” yet the book 
is, on the whole, a failure. It has, of course, a hundred 
compensations, for it is by M. Giraudoux, and it is con- 
tinuously witty. But the obvious fact is that the author's 
invention failed him when he was two-thirds through : to be 
exact, on page 169. The introduction of the long “ Priére 


sur la Tour eiffel” is not witty, it is a desperate shift, 
showing that the author did not know what he was to say 
for over twenty pages. The “ Priére” is in parts amusing, 
in parts extraordinarily profound, but its very excellence 
irritates us, coming in such a bad place ; it gets its minimum 
effect and it ruins the effect of the book. It spoils our mood, 
too, and when M. Giraudoux picks up his invention again it 
seems—perhaps it is—shallow and forced. 

M. Giraudoux’s art is an art of significant divagation. 
He takes a foible or a situation, and saturates it with all the 
meaning which it might conceivably have but does not have. 
Now to do this’ he needs first of all a succession of actual 
happenings ; that elone can give a framework to the pattern 
he weaves round events by escaping from them into their 
possibilities. But that pattern is ruined fatally as soon as 
he allows himself to fly away on a digression which has no 
relation to the story at all. The pattern is broken, and, 
what is still worse, the whole method of significant civaga- 
tion is compromised: M. Giraudoux queers his own pitch. 
In a straightforward narrative a straightforward digression 
would not be fatal. But an illegitimate digression in a book 
which is almost entirely legitimate digression is nearly fatal. 
M. Giraudoux has written one of those irritating books which 
are good in all their parts and are bad as a whole. 

“ Juliette au Pays des Hommes” is not unlike “ Suzanne 
et le Pacifique.” In the earlier book one of M. Giraudoux’s 
candid and inquiring young women takes stock of nature; 
in the present one she takes stock of men. Her fiancé irri- 
tates her, because she feels she knows him too well, and on 
the eve of her marriage she goes on a month’s tour of dis- 
covery among men. This gives the author an excellent 
opportunity to describe various types. He introduces Juliette 
to a zoologist, a botanist, a vicious man (she perceives as soon 
as she sees him that his vice is pride), an archeologist whose 
life is spent in trying to discover signs of suffering on the 
countenances of statues of Greek gods, and an author who 
cannot tell her what life, love, and glory are—he can speak 
of nothing but the “ monologue intérieur.” The “ Priére” 
comes in then to spoil the book for a time; but there is an 
excellent final chapter in which Juliette, who has returned 
to her fiancé resolved to have no more to do with a man 
she knows so intimately, suddenly spies him nude as he is 
going into a pool to bathe, and realizes that she knows very 
little about him after all. The passage describing the bare 
stretch of his back, as he stands unconscious of Juliette’s 
scrutiny, is one of the best in the book. “ I] ne se retournait 
toujours pas. Juliette ne voyait toujours que le dos, les 
épaules, qu’il avait trés larges, qu’un des plus grands coupons 
de peau humaine sur lequel n’aient pas été apposés d’organes 
ouds sens. Une sorte de bouclier 4 l’abri duquel se passaient 
les opérations humaines qui consistent & rire, & penser, & 
dormir, aveugle et sourd comme un bouclier. Tout ce qu’il 
faut pour étre surpris par derriére par sa fiancée ou par la 
mort le moins précautionneuse. Si bien que Juliette un 
moment se sentit triste. . . . Si Gérard avait soudain marché 
& reculons, & la vue de ce monstre aveugle elle efit crié.” 

It is imaginative truth like this that makes M. 
Giraudoux’s works so much more serious than they appear. 
He is an original writer, and not, like M. Morand, for 
instance, a mere popularizer. He is a kind of fanciful 
Proust, doing for what is potential in a situation what Proust 
did for what was actually there. He is not so much a writer 
of fantasy as an investigator of the imaginable. And he is 
a very successful investigator. His characterization of 
Juliette’s proud man is marvellously true. By showing 
there what in an imaginable world, not this, pride might be, 
he takes us down to the essentials of pride. The present 
volume is not so opulent in wit as “Suzanne,” but that is 
perhaps an advantage : the wit is better employed and carries 


more on its back. Epwin Mur. 


THE ADMIRALTY ON JUTLAND. 
Narrative of the Battle of Jutland. (Stationery Office. 
5s. 6d.) 
Ir is no new thing for an indecisive action at sea to become 
the subject of embittered controversy. The heat with which 
the Battle of Jutland has been discussed is, nevertheless, 
surprising. The fact that Admiral Scheer was able to 
extricate himself, by a combination of good luck and good 
judgment, from a position of extreme peril, renders it neces- 
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NOW READY! 


EN CYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 
ina NEW FORM at a saving of 43%, 


a New Form at a great saving in price marks a new 
epoch in the history of this great work. 

To-day you can obtain one of these wonderful sets, the 
latest edition in Jarge type, complete and unabridged, for 
43 per cent. less than the present price of the famous Cam- 
bridge Issue. Here at last is the Britannica in a form that 
everyone can afford to own. 

This is perhaps the most important announcement that 
has been made in the 156 years that the Britannica has been 
published, and it records the greatest publishing achievement 
of our day. 

Summed up, it means that it is now possible for us to offer 
you the complete Britannica printed in large type at a saving 
of nearly one-half—the lowest price at which the newest and 
_— large type Britannica has ever been sold to the general 
public. 


Revolutionary Changes in Publishing 


The steps by which the New Form has been brought to a 
successful reality make a fascinating story. Leading printers 
and publishers said: “If you can do it, it will be a big success.” 
Here was an entirely new idea involving revolutionary 
changes in the publication of the Britannica. We felt con- 
vinced that it was sound. 

This idea was the logical outcome of years of experience; 
it crystallized the recommendations of thousands of users 
and owners of the Britannica. We gave the specifications to 
our experts and told them to go ahead. Their success has 
been beyond all expectations. 


These were the specifications—and they have been carried 
out to the letter: 


(1) Large type, easy to read. (3) Fully illustrated. (All the 
(2) Complete and latest text. original plates, maps, etc.) 
(Nothing omitted, no- 
thing altered) (4) Big saving in price. 


Why the Price is so Low 


First of all, the experts made a striking innovation—they decided 
to bind this issue of the Britannica in sixteen double volumes instead 
of thirty-two single volumes. That one change enabled us to save 
nearly 50 per cent. of the binding cost. 

This innovation was made possible by the use of the famous 
Britannica Opacity Paper, which is very thin but beautifully white and 
opaque. We placed an order for 1,200 tons—sufficient for 10,000,000 
books of ordinary size—at a time when prices in the paper market were 
at their lowest. 

It was determined to print the New Form from the plates of the 
famous Cambridge Issue which sells for nearly twice as much. By 
doing this it was possible to save thousands of pounds, because we did 
not have to reset 33,000 pages of type. 


Contents identical with Issues selling for 
Twice as Much 


The use of these plates is your guarantee that the text is identical 
with that of the finest de luxe sets, which are printed on India paper in 
thirty-two separate volumes; and these volumes are the highly- 
prized possession of cultivated people all over the world. 

The Encyclopedia Britannica in the New Form is the newest and 
latest issue, containing not only a full and authoritative account of the 
World War and its momentous consequences, but all the latest 
developments in industry, art, science, invention, etc. It contains 
49,000,000 words, gace pages and 15,600 illustrations—as much 
material as 476 books of average size printed on ordinary paper. 


T: publication of the Encyclopedia Britannica in 


Only a Limited Edition at this 43% Saving 


Only 20,000 sets of the Encyclopedia Britannica in the New Form 
have been printed, and more than 3,000 of these were sold before a single 
volume was off the press ! 

Announcement of the New Form is being made in other capitals 
simultaneously with this announcement in London. Of the 17,000 
sets, just less than half will be available for the British Empire, The 
sets will go fast. The first subscribers will, of course, be served first. 
We urge you, therefore, to post the coupon to-day for full particulars 
if you want to get one of these sets at the unprecedented saving of 
43 per cent. But you must act promptly. 





DO YOU READ THE THINGS YOU LIKE TO READ? 

Is there any particular subject you have always wished to study but do 
not know how to begin? The pd + nal is solved for you by the new series 
of small books, or reading guides, inaugurated by the publishers of, the 
Britannica under the general title “ ‘The Britannica Home University. 

The series at present includes six books, which are really companion 
volumes to the Encyclopedia Britannica in its New Form, and covers such 
subjects as Money and Finance, Music, Art, Literature and Psychology. 

reading guides have been designed to give every subscriber to the 
Encyclopedia Britannica in its New Form, value out of its wonderful 
possibilities for entertainment and profit. . 
volumes of the series which are now ready will be sent free to al! 
ibers 











Seize this opportunity before it is too late. The time is now—xt is the 
opportunity for which you have been mec) BY By ni it may betoo 
late. We have only 17,000 sets to fill a world-wide demand. Make sure 
of your set. Before you turn the page, sign the attached coupon (it 
commits you in no way) and we will send you full particulars of this 
wonderful offer. 


THIS HANDSOME 

BOOKCASE FREE 

This handsome bookcase, in solid oak, will be given 

free with each set of the Encyclopedia Britannica 
in the New Form while this offer lasts. 


Write for Free Booklet 

It tells all about the Encyclopedia Britannica in the New Form, 
reproduces a number of specimen pages (many in colour), explains the 
easy terms of payment, and tells the fascinating story of how our 
experts made possible such an amazing saving in price. Fifty-six pages 
of interesting, instructive lo 

Free on request if you post the coupon promptly. 

POST THIS COUPON TO-DAY! 
SC ms 6 eee 2 eee 


Tue ENcycLopzpi4 BRITANNICA Co., Ltp., 
125 High Holborn, W.C.1. 


Please send me, free of all charge and without my incur. » 
ring any obligation, your 56-page booklet, describing the 
Encyclopedia Britannica in the New Form, at the specia 
43% saving, and full details of your easy plan of paymen: 
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sary to determine, for professional guidance, whether his 
escape was assisted by errors of tactical theory or of indi- 
vidual judgment on the part of his opponents. There the 
importance of the controversy ends. No reputable critic has 
charged Lord Jellicoe or any of his subordinates with such 
gross and palpable failures of conduct or capacity as led Byng 
and Matthews to disaster, left Benbow unsupported against 
Du Casse, or robbed Rodney of victory over De Guichen. 
The questions at issue are highly technical and debatable, 
and the public could bear to learn that either Lord Jellicoe 
or Lord Beatty suffered from the defects of their qualities, 
or drew incorrect inferences from scanty and conflicting data. 
The one thing likely to undermine their confidence in the 
Navy is a suspicion that material facts have been suppressed. 

This suspicion the Admiralty “ Narrative” is intended 
to remove. In the light of that aim it must be judged. 

The antecedents of the “Narrative” are well known. 
Shortly after the cessation of hostilities, the Admiralty 
undertook, in response to public and Parliamentary pressure, 
to prepare for publication a staff account of the battle. Two 
courses were open to them: to produce a reasoned apprecia- 
tion, or to confine themselves to a bare statement of ascer- 
tained facts. No objection could have been taken to their 
adopting the former course, in view of the collective respon- 
sibility resting on the Board for the conduct of naval affairs ; 
nor need the ex parte character of such an appreciation have 
detracted from its value. Provided the facts themselves 
were fairly presented, the considered opinion of the Board 
and the War Staff on disputed points would be of first-class 
historical importance. Moreover, all material relating to the 
action was already at the disposal of the Historical Section 
of the Committee of Imperial Defence, and it may be said at 
once that, while Sir Julian Corbett’s inferences and criti- 
cisms in “Naval Operations” may be disputed, a close 
examination of the Admiralty “ Narrative” reveals no 
material fact omitted in his account of the battle. 


The Admiralty, however, decided on the preparation of 


a bare narrative, and a report was duly produced by Captain 
Harper, the Director of Navigation, and a staff of technical 
assistants. This document was approved by the First Sea 
Lord, Lord Wester-Wemyss, a.distinguished officer who had 
taken no part in the battle, and by the other members of 
the Board ; but before it could be published, the Board itself 
was replaced by one much more deeply implicated in the 
Jutland controversies, and the new Board was, unfor- 
tunately, unable to endorse its predecessor's approval. 
The introduction to the present “ Narrative,” without men- 
tioning the change of personnel, states that fresh material 
had come to light, especially from German sources ; but it is 


not clear why this material could not have been embodied ° 


in appendices, without scrapping a document which had 
already received the approval of competent and impartial 
judges. 

The “ Narrative” now issued claims, despite occasional 
lapses into comment, to be nothing more than a plain record 
of events. Unfortunately, it is at once lifted into the realms 
of controversy by the fact that Lord Jellicoe, to whom it 
was submitted for criticism, dissents strongly from several 
of its statements, on the ground that they are either inac- 
curate in themselves, or so worded as to imply unfair 
comment. 

A study of Lord Jellicoe’s criticisms and the Admiralty 
rejoinders confirms the impression that the Board would 
have been well advised either to adopt the Harper Report or 
to have issued an appreciation in preference to a record. 
The truth is that a mere record of events has little value 
unless the facts are agreed and their implications obvious. 
Here the questions at issue turn, in many instances, on 
conflicting assumptions or inferences, and even where the 
facts are not in dispute, a bare statement, without discussion 
or explanation, may frequently be misleading to a non- 
technical reader. 

On two points Lord Jellicoe appears to have obvious 
grounds of complaint. In the first place, when anything 
turns on the interpretation of a signal, the signal itself 
should certainly be printed in full and not in précis. In 
the second place, Lord Jellicoe is fully justified in insisting 
that greater prominence should be given to inferences as to 
the German movements drawn by him at the time. The 
inferences drawn by a commander during an action, whether 
right or wrong, are themselves facts of primary importance. 


The chief merit of Sir Julian Corbett’s account of the battle 
is his persistent endeavour to clear away the accumulations 
of subsequently acquired knowledge, and present the situa- 
tion as seen, at the time, by those engaged. 

As a record of facts the “ Narrative” is valuable but 
not impeccable. The statement, on page 64, that “at 8.21 
the Commander-in-Chief altered course to W.S.W. two points 
away from the enemy” appears to be in conflict with 
diagram 37. A more serious matter is an omission on 
page 72. We learn from “ Naval Operations” (III., 402) 
that the Admiralty knew, on the night of May 31st, that 
Admiral Scheer had asked for an airship reconnaissance off 
Horn Reefs in the early morning of June Ist, thus clearly 
indicating his intended line of retreat, and that this informa- 
tion was not passed on by them to Lord Jellicoe, when sum- 
marizing the information gained from intercepts as to the 
German movements. The “Narrative” merely prints the 
signal: ‘‘German battle fleet ordered home at 9.14 p.m., 
battle cruisers in rear, course S.S.E. 3 E., speed 16 knots.” 
It may have been considered that this signal gave all the 
information necessary; but we know that Lord Jellicoe 
found it insufficient, and, in any event, the interception of 
the message relating to the Horn Reefs was a relevant and 
material fact that should unquestionably have been included 
in the “ Narrative.” 

It is impossible to avoid the conclusion that the 
Admiralty have fallen between two stools; their “ Narra- 
tive ” is neither a Staff Appreciation nor a clear and complete 
record. For technical readers the Jutland controversy 
remains exactly where it was. For the general reader the 
dullness of the narrative will not be much relieved by the 
occasional attempts at a purple passage. It must be added 
that the petulant abruptness of some of the footnotes 
appended to Lord Jellicoe’s comments is in striking con- 
trast to the example set by Lord Jellicoe himself. 


THE BRIDGING OF THE SAHARA. 


Across the Sahara by Motor-Car from Touggourt to Tim- 
buctoo. By Groraks MarRIx HAARDT and Louis AUDOUIN- 
DoBrEUIL. (Fisher Unwin. 12s. 6d.) 

THE importance of motor transport in desert warfare and 

reclamation was strikingly illustrated in Mesopotamia after 

the fall of Baghdad. While the Turks were tied to the river 
our mechanical transport corps rendered us independent of 
it, not only in the convoy of troops, but in the supply of 
water to the cavalry. Thus on two occasions we were able to 
draw a circle round the enemy, with the result that practi- 
cally the whole of the Turkish army on the Euphrates side, 
finding themselves in a net, surrendered. Without the Ford 
car it is doubtful if we could have reached our first objective 
—Baghdad. Motor transport in the Sahara, however, is 
quite another problem, and the military side to it is the least 
important. At certain local bases, of course, automobiles 
have their uses, but no wheeled car has ever crossed the 
desert from north to south, or ever will independently of the 
most elaborate organization of ‘supplies. This expedition, 
it should be noted, was independent of camel convoys. Two 
supply missions left in caterpillar cars, one from the north, 
the other from the south. The caterpillar car which solved 
the problem of penetration of the Sahara is a cross between 
a motor-car and a tank. M. André Citroén, its originator, 
describes the principle of the mechanism as an endless rub- 
ber band, a sort of moving rail, supple and resistant, which 
unrolls under the vehicle. It resolutely faces inclines, and 
travels over yielding ground—sand or snow—without sinking 
in, and over a hard, ribbed surface with the minimum of 
deterioration. M. Audouin-Dubreuil describes its action. It 
begins by heaping up the sand and planing it. “ And while 
it rolls over easily, without jerk or effort, it pushes it 
behind in progressing over its surface. One may almost 
say that it makes its own road by passing over it.” And this 
prodigious machine travels over the most prohibitive ground 
at the rate of twenty-six or twenty-seven miles an hour. 

M. Audouin-Dubreuil compares it in suppleness to the 

“wide, soft foot of the dromedary,” and in continuing the 

analogy points to the “extraordinary sobriety” of the 

caterpillar, i.e., its asceticism in the consumption of petrol. 

A caravan of pack animals used to take from six to seven 

months to go from Touggourt to Timbuctoo. The Foureau- 
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To those who helped the Relief 
Service of the Society of Friends 


URING the years when the Society of Friends 
appealed for help to meet the special needs of 
famine-stricken Europe it received the generous support 
of men and women of goodwill throughout the country. 


YOUR INTEREST, CO-OPERATION AND FINAN- 

CIAL HELP ARE STILL NEEDED FOR THE 

WORK OF PEACE, RECONSTRUCTION AND 
INTERNATIONAL FELLOWSHIP. 


‘¢One of the most in- 
teresting books pub- 
lished of late years” — 


SUNDAY TIMES 


A 
FIELD MARSHAL’s 
MEMOIRS 


Count Von Waldersee 


@ “They reveal him as a shrewd 
observer of men and events... 
the French Emperor he read 
like a book.” Times 


@ “Will be invaluable to the 


Throughout Europe the Friends’ International 
Service has established a chain of linked Centres from 
which radiate the constructive activities of groups of 
men and women who are helping to build a new under- 
standing, who are sharing the immediate problems of 
life with thinking men and women, who have fellowship 
with the young, and who are ministering to the needs 
of the suffering children of many nations. 


These Groups are serving as the deep need of the 
moment calls, working out in the life those forces of 
reconstruction and fellowship for which the Centres 
stand. Immediate activities may be summarised thus :— 


(1) IN GERMANY. Centres in Berlin, Frankfurt, 
Essen and Nurnberg. Continued Relief Service 
at Depéts for middle classes, and Student Clubs. 
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Prison Service. Literature. 
(2) IN POLAND. 


Embroideries, Housing reconstruction. 


(3) IN RUSSIA. Fighting malaria in Samara Pro- 


vince. Centre of Service in Moscow. 


(4) IN GREECE. Through the Refugee Village 
Co-operative Association (Salonika). Fighting 
malaria and helping refugees to become self- 


supporting. 


(5) (6) (7) IN FRANCE, AUSTRIA and SWITZER- 
LAND. Centres of International Fellowship and 


Service in Paris, Vienna and Geneva. 


All who are in sympathy with this work, and who 
look towards a better way of life amongst the nations, 


are earnestly asked to support it. 


WILL YOU HELP THIS SERVICE AND 
SEND YOUR FINANCIAL AID TO — 


The Friends’ Council for International Service 


(Secretary ; Carl Heath), 


Devonshire House (Room 2), 136 Bishopsgate, London, E.C. 


Orphanage and Agricultural 
Training School for peasant children; Peasant 
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doctors ree 
commend. 
; They say, 
ride a ‘‘ Terry” Spring 
Seat Saddle. It is the 
saddle without a hard spot. It 
protects the delicate nerves of the spine 
and the body from all riding discomfort. 
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Cycle Models 25/- each, 
Lady’s or Gent's, 
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A SHORT HISTORY 
OF THE WORLD 


H. G. WELLS 
1/6 


Also in Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


ay Complete Text with 12 Mzps. 

A SEARCHLIGHT ON THE. 

ii EUROPEAN WAR 

By C. H. NORMAN. 6s. 


The policies responsible for the outbreak of the war, 
for its continuance, and for its probable recurrence. 


LABOUR’S ALTERNATIVE 

THE UNITED STATES OF EUROPE OR EUROPE LIMITED. 

By EDO FIMMEN. Paper 1s. 6d. Cloth 3s. 

Preface by A. A. PURCELL, M.P., Chairman, Trades 
Union Congress. 

A brilliant analysis of the development of international 


capitalism since the war, apd the consequent alignment 
of economic and political forces. 


SHOPMATES 
By STACEY W. HYDE. 
Introduction by J. C. WELSH, M.P. 
Picture cover, head and tail pieces by Maeve Wolfe. 
Cloth, 4s. 6d.; Paper, 2s. 6d 


A series of fascinating studies of life in and around 
a great engineering shop. 
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APPLY FOR AUTUMN LIST NOW READY. 





THE LABOUR PUBLISHING CO., LTD., 
38, GREAT ORMOND ST., LONDON, W.C. 1. 
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Lamy mission of 1898 took two years to reach the Niger over 
ground which the caterpillars covered in twenty days. 

The conquest of the Sahara was really a triumph of 
mechanical ingenuity and organization, but the commanders 
of ‘ the Touggourt-Timbuctoo raid ” write with a full sense 
of the picturesque side of the adventure. The hum of the 
motor is “the song of progress, the rhythm of human effort 
chanting its victory over the elements.” The “ raiders” feel 
like crusaders. To enhance the drama a suggestion of peril 
is introduced, though on their caterpillar mounts, “those 
apocalyptic beasts whose eyes shoot fire,” and with rifles and 
machine-guns to sweep the approaches to the camp at night, 
one would think they might have felt safe from marauding 
camelry. Nor, owing to the organization of reliefs, was 
there any danger of the expedition succumbing to the phy- 
sical obstacles of the desert. Still, we have a succession of 
“solemn moments,” heightened by glimpses of that national 
self-consciousness which appears so naive to English readers. 
The commanders of the caterpillars never forget that they 
are Frenchmen, and that they are doing this thing and 
imperilling their lives, for the furtherance of progress, on 
French soil. British pioneers, soldiers, and mechanics, miss 
a great deal by their insensibility to la gloire. Indeed, we 
are glad our chroniclers are French when they arrive under 
the walls of the fort of Bourem after their traverse of the 
Sahara and look upon the Niger for the first time. This is to 
experience one of the classic thrills of travel, and the 
authors are masters of their opportunity. 

There is a suggestion in M. Citroén’s introduction 
that the caterpillars may be the precursors of a railway. 
He emphasizes the economic importance of the raid, and 
foresees a time when the resources of Equatorial Africa will 
be conveyed across the Sahara to the Metropolis. This would 
give the enterprise a definite utilitarian object, but the 
dream seems hardly practicable. Nor can the strategical 
results be worth the outlay. The main accomplishment in 
the bridging of the Sahara seems to be the realization of 
the bloc africain. The homogeneity of French African pos- 
sessions has been dramatically established, and from a senti- 
mental point of view, if from no other, this was worth while. 
The Trans-Saharian raid was an answer to one of the few 
physical challenges that remained to man’s fortitude and 
ingenuity, one of the last victories to be wrested from the 
desert, the sea, the air, the polar ice-fields, and the summits 
of mountains. And the caterpillars made good. Every 
obstacle was conquered, even “ the sombre plateau of Tade- 
nait and the legendary solitudes of Tanesrouft.” There was 
something of the Everest spirit underlying it, though, of 
course, not a tithe of the difficulties and risks. Still, it 
was a remarkable sporting event. The four cars all got home 
without a serious breakdown; and, what was more, came 
back the same way, though the return journey was not 
included in the plan. 


THE FRIEND OF INDIA. 


The Earl of Reading: a Sketch of a Great Career at the 
Bar, on the Bench, in Diplomacy, in India. By SyED 
SrrDAR ALI KHAN. (Pitman, 15s.) 

Tris book does not deliberately make its appeal to those 

readers who enjoy, for its own sake, a biography of the 

personal and anecdotal kind. But we can imagine that many 
such readers, lured by the sub-title, and disappointed at 
first to find that promise unfulfilled, will nevertheless read 
through the volume, captivated by an interest in Indian 
affairs which the author’s sane, disciplined, but contagious 
enthusiasm inspires. It is true that we are given a succinct 
summary of Lord Reading’s versatile and romantically suc 
cessful career, the facts of which, though familiar, may bear 
recapitulation. Born in 1860, Rufus Isaacs was the son ef 

a City merchant. After attending a preparatory school, in 

which he was reckoned, “ from the master’s point of view,” 

to be the worst boy, he was sent to University College School 

—one of the first unsectarian schools in the country. Having 

completed his education in Brussels and Hanover, he ran 

away to sea; but the hardships endured on his first voyage 
to South America effectively damped his nautical ambitions. 

He drifted into business, and then on to the Stock Exchange, 

and it was not until his mother, for whom he had the deepest 

affection, told him that he was “ made for the Bar” that 


he realized suddenly the true bent of his mind. He was then 
twenty-four. At the age of twenty-seven he became a bar- 
rister of the Middle Temple. He was nominated Queen’s 
Counsel in 1898, and entered Parliament for Reading in 1904. 
In 1910 Mr. Asquith made him Solicitor-General, and in the 
same year he became Attorney-General. He took his seat 
in the Cabinet in 1911, and within another two years he had 
attained the position of Lord Chief Justice. In recognition 
of the great financial gifts which he revealed during the 
early period of the war, he was made a Viscount in 1916; 
and on his return from a successful mission to the United 
States, where he afterwards acted as Ambassador for a 
short time, an Earldom was conferred upon him in 1917. He 
became Viceroy of India in 1921. 

Such are the facts of Lord Reading’s career, and to these 
facts themselves the author has little to add. The real value 
of his book lies in its lucid and well-balanced analysis of 
the conditions which Lord Reading found in India, of the 
modifications they have undergone so far under his régime, 
and of the possibilities which they hold for the future. The 
author, who is postmaster-general to the Nizam of Hyderabad, 
writes from the Moslem point of view. “It is perhaps only 
natural,” he says, “that we, Mahomedans, should be in 
closer sympathy with the British system than the Hindus, 
for we retain the tradition of Imperial rule.” Though pas- 
sionately patriotic, he believes that salvation for India can 
only come through co-operation with the British Government, 
and he is very incisive in his criticism of the Swarajist 
extremists, who, he holds, demanding everything at once, 
would have wrecked the Montagu-Chelmsford programme but 
for the broad-mindedness, goodwill, and dauntless patience 
of the Viceroy. If we are not offered any intimate picture of 
Lord Reading himself, we are presented with a detailed 
record of his administration, as seen by one who, familiar 
with the strange complexities of Near Eastern politics, can 
appreciate that administration at its proper worth. In 
especial, we are given a vivid reflection of the influence of 
the Treaty of Sévres upon Moslem opinion in India, and of 
the tact and courage by which Lord Reading averted the 
worst dangers of a menacing situation. 

The author regards the future with mingled fear and 
hope. He pins his faith to the Reformed Constitution, but 
he argues that its success depends not only upon the good 
faith of the British Government, but on the conversion or 
defeat of the Indian extremists and the patience of the whole 
Indian people. He thinks that the coming of Labour into 
office in England has reacted favourably upon Indian politics, 
in that it has brought the revolutionaries down to reality. 
If they had airy dreams that a Labour Government would 
immediately yield to their demands, they have been dis- 
illusioned. But, like the Viceroy himself, our author holds 
that the best hope for India lies in education. ‘“ Educa- 
tion,” however, must be interpreted in the broadest sense. 
Lord Reading has repeatedly deplored the “ narrow field of 
aspiration which bounds the vision of the educated young 
men” of India, too many of whom regard Government service 
or the legal profession as the only possible goal for their 
careers. So long as they megely seek government as an end 
in itself, they will be unfit for it. They will only qualify 
for it by attaining a more diversified education, a more 
liberal culture. On this view they will only gain their 
national aspirations by losing them. 


GitBERt THOMAS. 


A GOOD SECOND NOVEL. 
The Roadside Fire. By MADELINE LINFORD. (Parsons 7s. 6d.) 


Very few people can write one good novel, and of those who 
can and do a large proportion fail to write a second. They 
have many snares laid for them. Publishers and public 
desire them to repeat themselves, to produce the same book 
again with a different binding. Critics expect them to avoid 
the blemishes which they have kindly pointed out ; and the 
unfortunate authors, having exhausted their experiences and 
reflections, are frequently at a loss for new material. It 
was therefore with some apprehension that I opened Miss 
Linford’s second novel. She had shown promise, and some- 
thing more than promise—a discriminating judgment, a 
sense of style, and a sense of character—in ‘“ Broken 
Bridges,” but she had obviously drawn extensively on her 
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YOUR CHANCE 
IS PASSING. ... 


Ten minutes only by fast train from 
Baker Street or Marylebone standsa 
vivid, living epitome of the mighty 
power, vast resources and beauty of 
the British Empire. 


Destined to become historic among 
the peoples of the Commonwea'th of 
Nations, it will be denied to you 
within a few days, 


Will you fail to see your Empire be- 
cause... it is only ten minutes away? 





Source of pride to the optimist, tonie 
to the pessimist, blow to the cynic, 
the British Empire Exhibition speaks 
to the World of our achievements in 
engineering, industry, arts and crafts, 
and our vast capacity for enjoying 
good music and riotous amusement. 


LA he 


SLA. 


One exhibit alone,the British Empire 
Gas Exhibit in the Palace of Industry, 
tells the fascinating -century-long 
story of the rise of coal gas to its 
present power in the world of Indus- 
try, in Public Service. and in the 
Home. You will learn something 
of value from the practical demon- 
strations that are given there from 
hour to hour, and if weary, will 
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find the lounge the cosiest rest= 4 
oom in the Exhibition. 
4 
A 
The British Empire Gas Exhibit has , 
been inspected by some 30,000 i 
people every day since it opened. , 
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The Curious Cut’ 
& the reason why 


It will pay you to examine 
closely the curious little discs 
in which Three Nuns Tobacco 


is cut. 


These discs are cut from long plaits of 
tobacco leaf spun by a special process. To 
form a perfect plait, and therefore a perfect 
disc, only the long “ fat” leaves can be used ; 
all scraps and broken leaves are discarded. 
Therefore the discs remain whole even after 
being carried about in the pouch for weeks, 


and no particle of dust or waste is formed. 


There is a further economy in smoking Three 
Nuns. By reason of its cut it burns slowly 
(and therefore coolly), so that a pipeful of 
Three Nuns lasts longer than a pipeful of 
most other tobaccos. Every shred may be 
smoked with full enjoyment of the heavenly 
Three Nuns fragrance, born of a blend of 
the highest-grade tobaccos. 


THREE 
NUNS 


The Tobacco of Curious Cut 


In Packets : 
1 oz. 1/2; 2oz. 2/4 








In Tins : 
2 oz. 2/4; 40z. 4/8 


King’s Head is similar but a 
little fuller. 


Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britain and 
fee 
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Stephen Mitchell. and Son, Branch of the 
4), Ltd., 36 St. Andrew Square, Glasgow. 
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own observation in the production of that book, and it would 
not have been surprising if she had had little more to say. 

It seems, however, that Miss Linford has found time 
for some strenuous living as well as writing. She has been 
with a relief mission in Poland, and has met some new types 
of character since her first book appeared. Thus she has 
acquired a new story to tell, and has escaped the perils 
which I imagined for her. It is a very natural and interest- 
ing story, too, with enough of local colour to convince the 
reader that she knows what she is describing, and enough 
of incident and human nature to make the book a real novel 
and not a mission diary in disguise. In fact, it is a good 
second novel, and worthy to be recommended along with 
“ Broken Bridges ’’ to discriminating readers. But while it 
is written with pleasant ease, and has all the other qualities 
which distinguished its predecessor, it is not in any way 
a great book. It does not pretend to be one, and Miss 
Linford might reasonably retort that she never undertook 
to write one. Nevertheless, I feel that she is one of the 
few writers who might produce something considerable, and 
I shall continue to keep a friendly and expectant eye upon 
her work. 

Meanwhile, it would be ungrateful not to enjoy this 
convincing picture of distress, not too harrowing, relieved 
by a mission whose privations are not too severe, with its 
portraits of real people behaving in much the same unsatis- 
factory but pardonable way in which the people whom we 
normally meet and live with are wont to behave. A seat 
by “The Roadside Fire” is not to be despised. o‘é 





NOVELS IN BRIEF 


Seibert of the Island. By Gorpon Youna. (Fisher Unwin. 
7s. 6d 


Realism in a tropical story is a welcome change from 
the passionate romance brought to the South Seas by lady 
novelists on circular tours. The masonry, the power of 
sustained characterization, and the dramatic sense shown by 
Mr. Gordon Young, make one wonder whether he is in 
the main succession of the great writers of realistic romance. 
So far, perhaps, he lacks the power of complete fusion. 
Seibert is an even finer study than Captain Williams of 
a former tale; a German planter, gigantic in bulk and 
energy, savage, with a sudden childish innocence, an expert 
planter, yet a dreamer fighting the jungle itself, though 
the heart of his mystery is, true to life, never revealed, 
one is held by the sheer force of the characterization so that 
the plot hardly seems to matter. Yet in itself the story, 
simple and stirring, is well worked out in cumulative fashion 
—the passing, but fierce, fancy of Seibert’s girl-wife for a 
lad bearing in itself the elements of destruction and tragedy. 
But the minor characters are overshadowed by the towering, 
repellent character of Seibert. 

« * 7 
Margot’s Progress. By Dovaias GoutpRING. (Long. 3s. 6d.) 


Maggie Carter, the pretty daughter of a Montreal grocer, 
arrives in London as Margot Cartier, and proceeds, with 
devastating energy and a vivacity that slightly recalls 
Becky Sharp, to climb the social ladder. Mr. Goldring is a 

ast master of afternoon chit-chat and artistic patter, and 
his satire on the fashionable world, if uncomfortably smart, 
is highly amusing. His pages positively glitter with the 
last word of dinner parties, salons, dances, and private 
views, so much so, indeed, that the reader is scarcely pre- 
pared for a sudden excursion into the rustic world, for 
Margot’s change of heart, or her realization, having secured 
a titled husband, of the vanity of society and the necessity 
of true love. With transatlantic practicality she secures 
such love and a simultaneous divorce. One might have 
suspected Mr. Goldring of deeper irony, but certain early 
indications, unnoticed at the time, of Margot’s less super- 
ficial qualities, prove that her regeneration, disappointing 
as most will think it, was intentional. 

* * 


mame he Woman. By Mrs. C. N. Wituramson. (Methuen. 
8. ) 


Although Mrs. Williamson keeps the long arm of 
coincidence busy in the opening stages of this story of 
Terry Desmond and Miles Sheridan, when she has at last 
brought them together, under the most equivocal circum- 
stances, she gives us quite a pleasant little comedy of senti- 
ment. The plot is somewhat complicated. Terry Desmond 
is the ddughter of an American-Irish ex-riding master, 


fallen on evil days. Her elder sister has become a leading 
demi-mondaine to the benefit of her family. While still a 
child, Terry is befriended by a rich young American, Miles ~ 
Sheridan, and with the eagér sanction of her mother, is sent 
to a convent school, where she remains till she is seventeen. — 
At this time Miles Sheridan, unhappily married, is called © 
upon to afford his wife reasons for divorce, and it is | 
arranged for him that he shall take Juliet Divine, “the ~ 
Million Dollar Doll,’ to Europe on his yacht. This lady igs 
Terry’s sister, who accepts the contract, but with no inten- 
tion of fulfilling it as she is about to be married; and, by 
working on Terry’s worship of Sheridan, persuades her to 
masquerade as the authentic Juliet Divine. Meanwhile, the 
chivalrous Sheridan has been warned that Juliet can play 
all parts, sana ag | that of ingénue, when it suits her pur- 
pose, so although Terry’s frank innocence puzzles him, he 
puts it down to artifice, and Mrs. Williamson makes the 
most of an ingeniously contrived situation. Needless to say, © 
all ends well. 
* * * 
The Eye of Pharaoh. By Guy THornNk. (Ward & Lock. 7s. 6d) 


Crude melodrama stated in terms of the novelette, “‘ The 
Eye of Pharaoh ’’ nevertheless has its moments. The story 
moves quickly, and its climax is a series of thrills which, 
thrown upon the screen, would keep an average cinema 
audience spellbound. It is, indeed, a film ready-made, with 
the usual faulty and redundant captions. The diamond, for 
instance, that gives its title to the book is quite superfluous ; 
any other valuable would have done as well. So far as its 
magic is concerned, it only hinders the story proper, which 
is concerned with the common human passions of jealousy, 
envy, greed, covetousness, and bad temper, all raised to the 
heights demanded by melodrama. It will be a very suscep- 
tible reader who is at all supernaturally impressed by the 
misfortunes of those who possess Pharaoh’s jewel, for 
practically all that happens is explained in a perfectly 
natural way. The characterization is purely conventional, 
sheer puppetry to fit the ancient machinery, but the hand 
that pulls the strings and shifts the scenes is skilled in the 
cunning of its craft, and, apart from the supernatural 
element, which might be eliminated with advantage, every 
effect that is striven for is achieved. 

* * * 
The Secret of Greylands. By ANNIF HAyNgs. (Lane. 7s. 6d.) 


If the Secret of Greylands is not kept for very long 
from the reader skilled in the detection of crime, it is really 
of very little consequence, for the story has qualities only 
too rarely found in this branch of fiction. Its atmosphere 
of horror is admirably created, and from the moment it is 
felt to the final scene, which, perhaps, is a little too hurried, 
it never lifts. Then the people of the drama are real people, 
the crime is a real crime by a real criminal, and the grim 
little tragedy and the love story which gathers around it 
progress steadily to their logical conclusions. Miss Haynes, 
moreover, writes agreeably, her dialogue has character, and 
the story is pleasantly and Renan free from padding. 
Miss Haynes has, in fact, not only written a crime story of 
merit, she has also given us a novel which will interest 
readers to whom mystery for its own sake has little appeal. 
On the other hand, lovers of the mystery story will be grate- 
ful to her for clothing this form of fiction in decent literary 
raiment, and so redeeming it from the prevailing slovenliness 
of its presentation. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF 


Philip's Handy Gazetteer of the British Isles. 


Revised and 
Enlarged Edition. (Philip. 3s. 6d.) 


This is a most useful gazetteer, and, for the information 
which it gives, a miracle of condensation. You can put it 
in your pocket, yet it gives you about 17,000 names of towns, 
villages, rivers, mountains, &c., and with regard to towns ~ 
and villages, the population according to the 1921 Census, 
the chief industries, the market day and early closing day, 
whether there is a post office and railway station, &c. 

* + * 
York. By JoszepH E. Morris. The Little Guides. 
6s.) 


The Little Guides successfully avoid the rather forbidding 
aspect of most guide-books, and also the other and worse 
extreme of prettiness. Externally they lcok both 
agreeable and useful, and, when you turn to the text, you 
find that their looks do not belie them. Mr. Morris’s guide 
to York is a very good example. It is a pleasure to read 
the book with its excellent photographs ; it is well written ; 
it is short ; and yet it is packed with information about the 
history and architecture of the town. 


(Methuen. 








